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“PRE-VIEW” 


Look at Parks Air College through the eyes 
of some of aviation’s leading executives... 
men who have been building aviation to 
giant proportions ...men who know Parks 
Air College and Parks graduates. 


C. R. Smith, President of American Airlines, Inc., 
said 
“You are doing a fine job at Parks Air College.” 
H. D. Ingalls, Superintendent of Maintenance of 
American Airlines, Inc., said: 
“I'm for Parks graduates. They know their stuff.” 
A. Francis Arcier, Chief Engineer, the Waco Air- 
crait Company, writing to President Parks, said: 
“We would greatly like to fill our vacancy from 
the ranks of your graduates, es we have a lively 
appreciation of the high standard to which your 
graduates must measure up 
Carl B. Squier, Vice President of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, said: 
Your graduates leave Parks fully prepared to fill 
their niche in the industry.” 
G. W. Vaughan, President of the Wright Aeronautical 
Cc orporation, said 
You have a wonderful institution here.” 
Donald Frye, Personne! Director of Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation, addressing the Parks Aero Club, 
said 
“We will have a job for any graduate of Parks 
Air College who comes to us with a letter of in- 
troduction from your President.” 
Jack Frye, President of Transcontinental and Western 
Air, wrote from Kansas City 
“We appreciate the good work you are doing 
over there.’ 
Paul E. Richter, Vice President of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, in Charge of Operations, said: 
“You can be sure that when we put on more men 
we will get in touch with you.” 
Many more such expressions could be quoted. 
These executives know the value of adequately 
trained personne! so you can be sure they will be in- 
terested in you aiter your graduation from Parks Air 
College. 
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A POSITION IN 
COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Parks Graduates are 
being placed in avia- 
tion before graduation 


Eleven men were graduated in 
the 1936 Spring torm class at Parks 
Air College. All were placed 
in aviation before gradu- 


Parks Air College is your 
direct route from Preparatory ation. 
School to a position in com- 
mercial aviation. It is the 
School that offers you a col- 
lege education majoring in 
aviation. 


Twenty-seven men were gradu- 
ated in the Summer term class. 
All were placed in aviation 
before graduation. 
Twenty-seven men were gracu~ 
ated in the Fall term class. All 
but one were placed before 
graduation. 


All training is of college and 
professional school rank. It 
It thorough. It - intensive. Parks training is your direct route 

is interesting because it is te commescial aviaiion’s oppor- 
practical. tunities. 











The amount of training you 
receive is equal to or } agony than that required for gradu- 
ation from the usual 4-year curriculum. 


Because the class and laboratory schedules are well filled, 
you can complete your training in a period of 96 weeks... 
two calendar years. The next two years, instead of spending, 
you will use earning and advancing in the aviation industry. 


The four major courses lead to the Bachelor of Science 
degree. They provide the training background necessary 
for advancement to responsible positions in Professional 
Piloting, Aviation Operations, Aviation Mechanics and 
Aeronautical Engineering. 


SEND FOR THE FREE CATALOG 


Since you are considering a career in aviation you owe it to yourself, first of 
all, to secure complete information about the training offered you by Parks 
Air College. The catalog contains this information. Your request will bring 
it to you, and it is free. 


The coupon is for your convenience. Clip it, fill and mail now/ 
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AN AIR VIEW OF PARKS AIR COLLEGE, “THE TRAINING DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION.” 
THE ENTIRE SCHOOL PLANT IS USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AVIATION TRAINING PURPOSES 








See us at the National Avia- 
tion Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Jan. 28th to 
Feb. 6th. We will be in booth 


219 on the Mezzanine Floor. catalog. leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree are offered: 
e Name___ — Age , Professional Flight and Executive 


Spring Term March 29 


Summer Term July 5 
City 











SECTION 


Please mail me, without charge, the Parks Air College 


Address 
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Four major courses, each 


Aviation Operations and 
Executive 

Master Mechanics’ Flight 

__ State _ af Acronautical Engineering 
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THE COVER: 
Model 18 Bi-Motored Beechcraft 


(See Southern Flight, December, 1936, pp. 14, 15.) 


This conventional, present day, twin-engined executive trans- 
port, now undergoing test flights at the Beech factory in Wichita, 
will make its debut to the aviation world at the New York Show 
January 28th. 

The Model 18 is of all-metal, semi-monocoque construction 
with retractable landing gear and facilities for carrying six pas- 
sengers and two pilots. Standard power consists of two Wright 
760-E-2 engines with a combined output of 420 h. p. at cruising 
md 700 h. p. for take-off, or two Jacobs L-5 engines of 420 h. p. 
for cruising and 600 h. p. at take-off. 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


Spectacle Versus Facet 


| json series of tragic accidents that beset commercial air 
transport during the last days of 1936 have again 
focused the interest of the press, the impotent Copeland 
Committee, and the travelling public on air safety more 
than ever before. Assistant Secretary of Commerce John- 
son calls for “immediate” action and remedies, the Cope- 
land Committee sits by and bemoans the fact that its rec- 
ommendations were futile while various commentators 
and writers pour out a plethora of words that make Babel 
a league of amateurs. 

Each accident following closely upon the heels of the 
first, which in itself offered plenty of meat for spectacu- 
lar head-lines, intensified the attendant publicity that re- 
mains the certain fate of any air mishap whether fatal or 
not. The spectacle outweighed the facts. 

Here are some figures that were not considered. First 
of all, the latter half of the year was safer than the first 
half from the standpoint of passenger miles per fatality. 
It is estimated that over thirteen million passenger miles 
were flown per fatality during the last six months of 
1936, while the first six months show seven and one-half 
million passenger miles per fatality. 

In one accident, two airmail pilots went down in bad 
weather; another went in during a routine test flight with 


Industry 


OR once accepted, well informed financial and indus- 

trial commentators see profit ahead for the aviation 
industry. Heretofore it has been difficult to find a wide 
acceptance of the tenet that money could be made in 
commercial aviation comparable to profits of other in- 
dustries. Up until recently, aviation stocks have not been 
looked upon in as favorable light by investors as in the 
case of many other securities. Now, the pendulum swings 
in the other direction and aviation stocks take their place 
in the sun with other dividend-producing industries. 

The most significant appraisal of the immediate out- 
look which has come to our attention appears in a recent 
copyrighted column by Roger W. Babson. “As I look at 
it,” he states, “commercial aviation is going through the 
‘awkward age.’ It is growing fast and on the surface it 
is not showing the profits it should. 

“The real story is that depreciation charges are keep- 


ing aviation companies ‘broke.’ Eventually, a good por- 


of 


an operations manager at the controls. One pioneer air 
line, which received the bulk of the bad luck, has been 
operating the same route for over ten years without a 
single passenger fatality—until the year just passed came 
to a close—a most enviable record. 

The Air Transport Association released some interest- 
ing statistics last month, based on 1936 performance of 
domestic air lines. It was pointed out that a passenger 
could fly continuously for more than sixteen years, twen- 
ty-four hours a day, at a rate of 160 miles an hour before 
meeting with a fatal accident. And although the claim 
of actuaries that scheduled air transport remains far 
safer than riding in one’s own automobile is not much 
to boast about, the fact and figures tell us that air lines 
continue to show a better safety record every year and 
fatalities for passenger miles flown are steadily decreas- 
ing. New developments and constant research, particu- 
larly in radio and instruments, largely hold the key to 
the bad weather bugaboo which surrounded three of the 
four recent accidents. And progress in these important 
fields continues at a rapid and reassuring pace. 

These facts do not minimize the need and present emer- 
gency for greater air safety, but they do minimize the 
morbid spectacle thrown at us through the press. 


the Year 


tion of what is now being charged to obsolescence can be 
used for dividends. The time to buy into an industry is 
not in the early stages when it is being written up in 
magazines. Nor should one wait until it is making big 
profits. 

“The time to buy is during the intermediate period 
after the ballyhoo is over, but before the dividends are 
being declared. That is where aviation seems to be today 
and why I nominate it as the 1937 ‘Industry of the year’.” 

The steady, consistent, sound and substantial progress 
of 1936 bears out the esteemed Mr. Babson’s viewpoint. 
Never was the outlook brighter for every phase of the in- 
dustry. New capital, new customers and increased or- 
ders for equipment and services at last has marshalled in 
the long over-due era of unparalleled prosperity in spite 
of many obstacles, which for a time seemed to threaten 
our economic stability and progress. Nineteen Thirty- 
seven promises to be a “dividend” year. 


Maintaining Price Structure 


HE universal increase in material and labor costs, plus 

the new direct taxes that have gone into effect, more 
than justify the small increases in retail prices of new 
1937 aircraft for the private owner. No doubt some cus- 
tomers and dealers will voice resistance at the negligible 
price increases but as the year progresses the wisdom be- 
hind the manufacturers’ action will be understood and 
appreciated. 

Improved economic conditions now with us mean that 
legitimate purchasers will expect and can afford to pay 
slightly more for their new, improved models. In addi- 
tion, good used late model equipment will feel the benefit 
of the increase and bring more on the open market. 

The distributor and dealer field can be strengthened 
substantially during 1937 if competitors will hold to- 
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gether on the matter of taking a fair and equitable profit 
commensurate with the price increase—that is, demand 
retail prices where no trade-ins are involved and a rea- 
sonable, profit-making transaction when sales include 
trade-in allowances. 


Our observations last year brought to our attention 
many sales organizations who enjoyed unprecedented 
business but wound up the year in the red. In too many 
instances competition has led to destructive losses be- 
cause distributors took all glory and no legitimate profit 
just to beat out their competitors. 

Let’s get more black ink on the balance sheet in 1937. 
Maintenance of established prices will do the job more 
than any other factor. 





ABOVE 10.000 FEET 


Huge, long-range transports now under development for do- 





mestic air lines bring new problems in power plant and cabin 
supercharging for scheduled flight far above the storm stratas. 


By Jack Stow 


HE keen progressivene ss of American air transport 

companies is most notably illustrated by their con- 
stant efforts keep ahead of rapid technical advance- 
ment; our operating companies are far from satisfied 
merely to keep pace with scientific improvement in the 
manufacturers’ equipment—they are as integral a part 
of the development crew as the designers and fabricators, 
ever on the alert for improvement, constantly preparing 
the way for craft that will supercede the modern trans- 
port in every way. 

Last year, immediately after the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation announced the cooperative development of huge 
four-engined transports for domestic airlines, the indi- 
vidual operating companies set to work in preparation 
for the gargantuan sky-liners, which should make their 
aerial debut on the nation’s skyways within the next two 
or three years. 

The paramount problems immediately forseen by the 
operators were, first, the maintenance of constant, sea 
level efficiency of engines at altitudes near the stratos- 
phere and second, the effect of sustained flight at progres- 
sively higher altitudes on human beings with an eye to 
affording normal altitude flying conditions far above 
the conventional cruising altitudes of modern transport 
equipment. 

For some time, Transcontinental & Western Air has 
been using Jack Frye’s personal Northrop “Gamma” as 
laboratory and United 
Air Lines last year pressed a Boeing 247-D into experi- 
mental service. The TWA test flights have been made 
by Tommy Tomlinson with James Heistand, development 
engineer for the air line, in the observer's compartment. 
Heistand, as observer, studies a special set of thirty-six 
instruments that tell the complete story of the engine’s 
functionings. In order that readings may be recorded 
permanently, a photograph of the entire panel is taken 
as the machine ascends to each additional 1,000 feet of 
altitude. A camera, suspended at the rear of the com- 
partment on a fixed mounting, performs the photographic 
act as special lights are turned on by the observer to 
illuminate the instruments for the pictures. In addition 
to the photographic records, Heistand jots down his own 
information throughout the tests. 


an experimental “overweather” 


In several flights already made for the purpose of 
testing the equipment aboard the plane, altitudes of 
35,000 feet easily have been reached by Tomlinson and 
his observer. Obviously, oxygen for both are essential 
as is heat. On one of the test trips the plane’s ther- 
mometer reading plunged to the scale’s lowest mark 
30 degrees below zero, fahrenheit. 

Heat is provided through a special heater operating 
from the exhaust of the plane’s engine. Although both 
pilot and observer wear ordinary clothing, each is com- 
fortable — se of the adequate heat supply. The oxy- 
gen also is heated before it is taken into their lungs. 
Each may yore oe the degree to which this heating oc- 
curs. Under these conditions, high-altitude experiments 
are carried on under actual circumstances which will be 
encountered by the overweather transports now under 





development. The value of such scientific tests, far in 
advance of practical application, is immediately realized. 


NITED Air Lines have augmented their own tests of 

the mechanical efficiency of supercharged power 
plants by a study of cabin supercharging. A series of 
scientific medical tests conducted by a flight surgeon in 
a flying laboratory at elevations ranging as high as four 
miles above the earth, has just been revealed by the com- 
pany. Curious temporary effects of oxygen starvation, 
varying from slowing down of reactions and confusion 
of reasoning processes to momentary loss of memory, 
were ascertained at levels between 16,000 feet and 22,000 
feet above sea level; and prompt correction of these con- 
ditions was achieved by use of a special dehydrated type 
of oxygen. 

Under present circumstances, introduction of oxygen 
into the cabins of three-mile-a-minute airliners is totally 
unnecessary, as United’s experiments definitely confirmed 
previous evidence that anoxemia, or oxygen starvation, 
did not set in at levels where existing schedules are flown. 
On the company’s coast-to-coast route, an analysis of 
pilots’ flight reports on both eastbound and westbound 
trips throughout the past twelve months with 247-D type 
equipment shows the average altitude maintained was 
9,600 feet, and the highest attained was a level of 13,900 
feet in clearing a minor area of unfavorable weather 
that required flying at that elevation for only seven min- 
utes. Engines of the present equipment are supercharged 
for optimum efficiency at 10,000 feet. 

Likewise, with the introduction of new Douglas DC-3 
type planes on its system, so-called high-altitude flying 
will not be engaged in, as from the standpoint of power- 
plant efficiency, ‘the new machines are comparable with 
the 247-Ds, and are equipped to function most efficiently 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 

However, with longer range four-engined aircraft in 
prospect for operation in the not-too-distant future, exact 
information on the effect of high-altitude schedules upon 
air travelers is essential properly to guide engineers in 
compensating for the rarefication of the atmosphere. 
President W. A. Patterson of United assigned Dr. E. H. 
Padden, graduated in 1926 from the Army Air Corps 
School of Aviation Medicine and for the past eight years 
flight surgeon on United’s western division, to the prob- 
lem of charting at progressively higher elevations the 
medical effects of oxygen deprivation on typical pas- 
sengers. 

In announcing results of the tests, Patterson stated: 
“United Air Lines has been engaged in a study of air- 
plane supercharging for high altitude flight for some 
time, but as a counterpart to this study it was necessary 
for us to obtain some accurate and detailed data on the 
separate problem of relieving oxygen deprivation. In 
line with United’s policy of testing new developments in 
experimental flights before adopting them for regular 
usage, we decided to devote ourselves to a thorough study 
of the systemic effects of insufficient oxygen and by that 
study determine exactly the limits with which we have to 
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The Air Lines Look To The Sub-stratosphere For Future Operations 
Left: Dr. E. H. Padden., flight surgeon for United Air Lines, adjusts oxygen distributing mechanism while his secretary times the subjects, who are 
writing examinations during high altitude tests of the effects of oxygen starvation. 
Right: James Heistand, development engineer for Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., who serves as observer on the high altitude research flights, 
flown by Tommy Tomlinson in the Northrop laboratory plane. Heistand’s notations during experiments are augmented by photographs of the instru- 
ments which are automatically “shot” at “overweather” altitudes. 


work. I am glad to say these tests have been successful, 
and their significant results are being made available to 
all other airlines so that every one may have accurate 
data on this particular phase of the problem of high- 
altitude flying with which all lines are concerned.” 

The oxygen contained in atmosphere is approximately 
21 per cent, and this percentage remains practically con- 
stant whether at sea level, 10,000 feet, 20,000 feet o1 
10,000 feet. However, atmospheric pressure drops from 
the standard of 29.9 inches of mercury at sea level to 
20.6 iches at 10,000 feet, 17.6 inches at 14,000 feet, 14.9 
inches at 18,000 feet and 12.6 inches at 22,000 feet. 
Therefore, while the oxygen content remains approxi- 
mately fixed at 21 per cent of the atmosphere, to obtain 
the necessary amount of oxygen for the human system 
it is essential for the lungs to use a great deal more air. 
Human lungs have only a certain air volume capacity, 
and if sufficient air cannot be inspired from which the 
lungs can filter out adequate oxygen, distress will ensue. 
Introduction of oxygen by artificial means is the obvious 
recourse to correct this situation, and in fact is a fairly 
old practice in aviation. Pilots and passengers crossing 
the Andes mountains between Chile and Argentina are 
provided small oxygen cylinders to gain relief from 
oxygen deprivation while flying at the necessarily high 
altitudes on the order of 17,000 feet during brief periods 
seldom exceeding thirty minutes. Oxygen equipment has 
made possible man’s ascent into the stratosphere to eleva- 
tions as high as 12 miles above sea level. 


UT thus far, oxygen has never been employed in reg- 

ular scheduled air line operation in the United States, 
nor on any airline in the world for the duration of four 
hours and more involved in present and contemplated 
non-stop flights. No scientific information on the exact 
effect of anoxemia on passengers at progressively high 
altitudes has ever been recorded on a transport plane, 
beyond tests conducted by United several years ago to 
prove oxygen unnecessary at present flying levels. De- 
ciding that this data was necessary to preface engineering 
development of planes capable of maintaining long-range 
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schedules at elevations of 20,000 feet and higher, the 
experiments now being revealed were made. 

Dr. Padden selected two company pilots and two avia- 
tion students as subjects for the tests, which were con- 
ducted in the “flying laboratory,” the 247-D which United 
uses solely for experimental flight purposes. The plane 
was fitted with both individual and group oxygen dis- 
tribution equipment, the individual supplies being used 
by Dr. Padden, his secretary and the two pilots flying 
the plane so that oxygen starvation at the higher eleva- 
tions would not interfere with the conduct of the tests 
or the operation of the plane. The cabin was fitted with 
a special installation employing a newly invented valve 
permitting mass distribution to the four subjects under- 
going the test. 

The flight surgeon employed a special dehydrated form 
of oxygen for the high-altitude experiments to prevent 
the freezing up of the pressure lines at elevations where 
sub-zero temperatures normally prevail. Moisture in com- 
mercial oxygen is sufficient so that water will condense 
in the low pressure lines and freeze them solid. The 
dehydrated oxygen has the same effect on human beings 
as the commercial type. 

\ series of simple arithmetic problems, hand-writing 
samples and physical tests were devised by Dr. Padden 
to gauge the altitude at which anoxemia set in and to 
chart its progressive effects as the airplane climbed high- 
er in the thinning atmosphere. Prior to taking off, each 
of the subjects was administered a series of the examina- 
tions in order to establish a normal basis of accuracy 
and speed of solution for comparison with results ob- 
tained at high flight levels. 

Then the plane climbed to an altitude of 12,000 feet, 
where a similar series of tests was administered. Not 
until 16,000 feet did the examinations definitely reveal 
the tell-tale effects of anoxemia, and from that point up- 
ward the somewhat amazing results of tests eloquently 
told the story of exactly what happens to the human 
system when deprived of its proper quota of oxygen. 

The “case history” of Pilot Harry Huking, one of the 
four examinees, in the series of arithmetical problems, 








illustrates not only the deleterious effects of anoxemia 
upon reactions and reasoning, but the corrective influence 
of oxygen administered to relieve that condition. 

The flight surgeon examined Huking with a series of 
addition problems involving eight numbers, each con- 
taining five digits. Problem A, given at 2 p. m. at 
11,000 feet, was correctly solved by Huking in 47 sec- 
onds. At 2:25 p. m. the plane had reached an elevation 
of 16,000 feet, and Problem B was solved correctly by 
Huking in 60 seconds. The increase in solution time 
demonstrated a mild oxygen want, which slowed down 
the examinee’s reaction by 30 per cent, but not sufficient- 
ly severe to affect the accuracy of his reasoning. Still 
withholding oxygen from Huking, Dr. Padden adminis- 
tered Problem C at 2:46 p. m. at an elevation of 18,700 
feet. Huking required one minute 47 seconds to answer 
the problem, and his solution was inaccurate. Dr. Pad- 
den calculated he had been starving for oxygen for about 
twenty minutes, sufficient obviously to interfere with his 
reactions and confuse his reasoning. At 2:55 p. m. the 
flight surgeon began administering oxygen to Huking, 
and five minutes later, at an elevation of 19,000 feet, 
Problem D was given him. Huking completed the solu- 
tion in 46 seconds and his solution was accurate. His 
record on Problem D compared exactly with that on 
Problem A, indicating that the introduction of oxygen 
had restored his faculties promptly to normal. 

At 3:10 p. m. Dr. Padden cut off Huking’s oxygen 
supply, and at 3:30 p. m., at an altitude of 20,800 feet, 
he proposed Problem E. Huking required one minute 3 
seconds for a solution that was inaccurate. The oxygen 
supply was immediately restored, and at 3:46 p. m. at 
21,400 feet, Problem F was put to the examinee. He 
solved it acurately in 51 seconds, demonstrating sea level 
efficiency. 

Huking’s record on these tests was corroborated by the 
records of the other examinees in similar tests conducted 
at different altitudes under similar conditions, and en- 
abled Dr. Padden to chart the onset and course of 
anoxemia by exact altitudes, and to record the time re- 
quired for the oxygen to manifest its restorative effects. 


NOTHER test which proved an accurate index was 

an unique type of handwriting problem involving 
the copying of incomplete and disjointed sentences in 
which the thought was not readily discernible and the 
construction rather difficult. Flying Student Thomas 
Collins’ record on the series of handwriting problems is 
typical of the examinees. Specimen A, administered on 
the ground prior to starting the test flight, required one 
minute 34 seconds, and the resulting copy was an ac- 
curate sample of the subject’s handwriting. Specimen B 
was obtained at 14,000 feet, and Collins completed the 
copy in one minute 38 seconds with the handwriting ap- 
proximately the same as that of Specimen A. Oxygen 
was withheld from Collins, and Specimen C was taken 
at 18,500 feet. The subject required 2 minutes 10 seconds 
to copy the specimen, and the handwriting changed re- 
markably in character, tending to a scrawl. In addition 
to symptoms of lethargy and confusion of reactions, Col- 
lins manifested a difficulty in muscular coordination. 
Still without oxygen, the flying student completed Speci- 
men D at an altitude of 20,000 feet in 2 minutes 28 sec- 
onds, and the result was an almost illegible scrawl with 
numerous misspellings. Oxygen was then provided the 
subject, and at an altitude of 21,000 feet, Specimen E 
was made after Collins had been taking oxygen for ten 
minutes. He required only one minute 52 seconds to 


complete the sample, which compared favorably with 
Specimen A made on the ground. 





The series of handwriting specimens demonstrated the 
rather intoxicating-like effect of oxygen deprivation, re- 
sulting in impairment of neuro-muscular control. This 
marks the first measurable effect of anoxemia. Next, at 
altitudes upwards of 16,000 feet, the reactions in which 
judgment considers the problem and then selects and 
chooses the response to be made are adversely affected. 
Temporary loss of memory occurs at approximately 
21,000 feet if the subject has been continuously deprived 
of oxygen during the ascent. 

The preliminary effects of slight oxygen deprivation 
are frequently stimulating, but this symptom is only 
fleeting in character and quite misleading. However, it 
is a fact that oxygen starvation tends to bring out factors 
pertinent to personality, rather similar to behavior under 
the influence of alcohol. 

On the basis of his experiments, Dr. Padden believes 
that the fact airline pilots fly regularly at elevations 
ranging from 8,000 to 10,000 feet does definitely ac- 
climate them to some extent to the thinner air conditions 
and adapt them slightly to resist anoxemia. This obser- 
vation was substantiated by the fact that the two veteran 
airline pilots taking the tests showed somewhat longer 
resistance to oxygen starvation than the flying students 
with little experience in flying at elevations of 10,000 
feet. However, the flight surgeon determined that from 
16,000 feet and 17,000 feet upwards, this acclimation 
had little observable effect due to the rapid decrease of 
atmospheric pressure above such elevations. 

Physical tests during the experimental flight indicated 
that oxygen deprivation did not result in any appreciable 
feeling of distress, but did cause material difficulty in 
muscular coordination. In walking, bending over or in 
other simple physical maneuvers without oxygen, the 
subject had to apply himself to concentration in order 
properly to perform the physical tests. 

From the detailed data obtained by Dr. Padden, United 
Air Lines has completed an accurately charted analysis 
of the atmosphere from sea level to 22,000 feet in which 
the points where anoxemia sets in first manifests observa- 
ble effects and where it definitely causes harmful results, 
are all indicated. 

These tests confirm the present conservative procedures 
established for United’s operation without oxygen and 
indicate that the maximums established allow for an 
appreciable margin before any risk of anoxemia would 
be encountered. Actually, it is evident that flight up to 
18,000 feet can be scheduled for brief periods without 
definitely harmful effects, as applying to the proper 
control of the airplane, being experienced, but that above 
16,000 feet evidence of anoxemia becomes increasingly 
present. 

Restrictions on elevations at which scheduled passen- 
ger flights may be made on United’s system will be con- 
tinued, President Patterson stated, until provision is made 
for oxygen supply for passengers and pilots. In the 
meantime, United has launched a study of a system of 
mass-distribution of oxygen to occupants of the passenger 
cabins of airliners. The apparatus used by the company 
in its experiments employes a distributor valve involving 
supply tubes for four or more persons, the oxygen being 
through the tube into the mouth. The person taking 
oxygen in this form is conscious only of a slight current 
of air flowing against his tongue and the inside of his 
cheek, the sensation being approximately the same as 
that of a breeze from an ordinary electric fan. Consid- 
eration is now being given to a system of oxygen dis- 
tribution that will mix the oxygen with the atmosphere 
in the cabin, properly regulated to maintain the proper 


supply. 
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And Now--Amphibious 
Float Gear 


A new development by Edo permits immediate conversion of popular land planes 
to water flying and eliminates the former inconveniences of conventional floats. 


By Goorge B. Post 


NDOUBTEDLY the most talked of development in 

water flying which it has been our privilege to com- 
ment upon in recent years, is the amphibious float gear 
which the Edo Aircraft Corporation has been testing for 
the past six weeks from its base in College Point, photos 
and details of which can now for the first time be re- 
leased. 

Our premise is made with the realization that the build- 
ing of a new hull type amphibian is no longer “news” 
and even the successful testing of a new float type am- 
phibian does not in itself warrant unusual attention. But, 
the production, by Edo, of standardized amphibious float 
gear with which the popular land planes can be con- 
verted for water flying, is indeed an announcement of 
more than passing interest. Even a casual speculation 
unfolds a whole list of sensational possibilities. 

Almost with a single stroke, for example, the whole 
list of popular, high performance land planes, become 
available in the amphibian field. Selectivity of amphibi- 
ous equipment, and the opportunity for gratifying a pref- 
erence for some particular type of ship is immediately 
made possible, and in a class which has hitherto been 
limited to the most meagre choices! 

In much the same way, convertability is also achieved, 
and it is this single feature which is perhaps responsible, 
more than anything else, for the unusual display of in- 
terest. Limited, as a rule, to use in the private owner 
field, amphibians of the conventional hull type have rare- 
ly been popular for more than the few Summer months. 
With amphibious float gear, however, the sportsman pilot 
may shift back and forth over night from conventional 
land plane to amphibian—enjoying to the fullest the 


water flying season, yet shedding his floats and stepping 
out with uncompromised land plane performance for the 
balance of the year. 

The design and construction of the new float gear was 
sponsored by the Development Section of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, which placed an order last Spring for the 
initial product, to be fitted to one of their standard cabin 
Waco land planes. Their purpose was to encourage a 
project which held promise of such wide spread benefits 
to the Aviation Industry—and Mr. Geisse is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful outcome of one of his most 
interesting and useful developments. 

Although the new gear required somewhat less than a 
year to design and build, the development actually rests 
upon over five years of research and test work on the 
part of the Edo Aircraft Corporation, in working out the 
fundamental requirements. During this period three dis- 
tinct types of amphibious floats were built and tested on 
company owned seaplanes, in addition to the production 
of a special type of amphibious float for Seversky. 

The new float gear reduces to a minimum the usual 
complications associated with amphibian operations, and 
in doing so introduces a number of interesting features. 
In the important matter of water rudder control, for in- 
stance, the problem has been met in a distinctly original 
manner. 


T FIRST glance, the land plane requirements seem 

to have been completely forgotten, for the gear has 

the appearance of an absolutely standard Edo float with 

its customarily balanced and effective water rudder swing- 
(Continued on Page 26) 





Two Views Of A Waco Equipped With The New Amphibious Floats 
This Edo gear, newest wrinkle for sportsman pilots, permits over-night conversion of land planes for both wheel and pontoon landings. 
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Aviation Insurance 


Many misconceptions surround this widely discussed subject. Here is 
a straight-forward, informative survey of all types of insurance that 
will clear up many points for the individual owner and operator. 


By Alphonso Ragland, Ir. 


ITTLE is known of aviation insurance today because 

the volume of business available is insufficient to 
justify many agents in taking the time necessary to fa- 
miliarize themselves with it. The result is that agents 
whose clients purchase airplanes either do their clients 
an injustice by attempting to handle business upon which 
they are not properly informed, or else are compelled 
to turn to other agents for help in seeing that these con- 
tracts are so drawn as best to protect the interests of 
their clients. 

Aviation insurance has many ramifications. The needs 
which it meets are varied and rapidly changing. The 
alert agent, to become and remain competently informed, 
must make a constant study of the trends in air trans- 
portation, and in the contracts that are designed to in- 
sure against the hazards that confront aircraft owners 
and operators. 


Che era following Lindberg’s flight to Paris in 1927 
was the harbinger of large-scale commercial and civil 
aviation. Heads of major fire and casualty insurance 
companies, cognizant of impending developments, pooled 
their resources to pioneer an experimental field which 
had no actuarial background. The first group of com- 
panies thus banded together became known as the United 
States Aircraft Insurance Group. Member fire insurance 
companies included the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Aetna Insurance Company, United States Fire In- 
surance Company, and others. Member casualty insur- 
ance companies were the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
Maryland Casualty Company, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and others. The United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters became Underwriting Managers for 
this Group. Contracts were drawn up, hazards ascer- 
tained, and rates promulgated. 


Most commercial and civil aircraft operations fall into 
one of these four categories: 

l. Scheduled airlines, carrying mail, express, and pas- 

sengers for hire. 

Flying service, where aircraft owners furnish planes 

and pilots for hire on special charter trips. 

3. Industrial aid, where business corporations purchase 
airplanes for use in transporting their executives, em- 
ployees and guests. 

|. Private pleasure and business, where individuals own 
airplanes in pursuit of their own pleasure and busi- 


ness. 


nN 


The insurance which airlines purchase is of limited 
interest because of the small number of airlines and of 
the fact that most of this business is placed through home 
offices in various sections of the country. Charter flying 
service organizations are similarly few in number. Suf- 
hice it to say that their insurance needs, while written on 
a different basis, are almost the same as those of the 
corporate or individual airplane owner. Furthermore, 
airline and flying service executives naturally acquaint 
themselves with agents thoroughly experienced in avia- 
tion insurance, 
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The author of this article, Mr. Alphonso Ragland, Jr., is 
actively connected with the general insurance firm of Crad- 
dock and Smith of Dallas. His long interest in aeronautics 
and his specialty work in the aviation insurance field 
equips him to speak with authority on the subject.—Editor. 











NSURANCE on aircraft is commonly divided into two 
major sections: Hull insurance, which protects the 
owner against loss of or damage to the airplane itself; 
and, more important, those coverages by which the owner 
is protected against loss by operation of the airplane. 
Each hazard is presented and briefly discussed in the 
following outline: 
1. Hull Insurance (written only for 100% of value) 

\. Fire. Fire insurance originally was offered four 
different ways and at corresponding rates. To name 
these ways is merely to add to the confusion: on the 
ground without engines running, on the ground 
with or without engines running, on the ground 
and in the air, except following crash; and on 
the ground and in the air, including fire after 
crash. From this maze came the present standard 
quotation, which includes fire from all causes ex- 
cept after crash. Of all airplane fires that occur, 
only seven per cent. are fire following crash. 
Therefore, insurance against fire from all other 
causes except following crash gives the owner 93 
per cent. protection. For an extra premium, how- 
ever, fire after crash may be included. 

Concessions in rate can sometimes be made when 
certain requirements are met. 

Standard fire insurance is always recommended. 

B. Windstorm. Tornado, cyclone and windstorm in- 
surance covers loss or damage to the aircraft caused 
by the direct action of tornado, cyclone or wind- 
storm, but excludes loss caused by hail, rain, sleet, 
snow, earthquake, flood or water. 

Windstorm insurance is recommended in those 
sections where tornadoes and winds of high veloci- 
ty are frequent. 

C. Theft. Not recommended, unless valuable instru- 
ments are subject to unusual pilferage hazard. 

D. Land Damage. Loss or damage to the aircraft 
while not in flight caused by hail, striking by other 
aircraft, vehicle or other object, or the striking of 
any stationary object, but excluding any loss or 
damage occasioned by taxi-ing into, within or out 
from a hangar. 

E. Perils of the Air, usually known as Crash. Not 
recommended because of prohibitive cost. 

2. Operations Insurance 

A. Legal Liability for Bodily Injuries to or Death of 
Public. Against loss from liability imposed by 
law upon the assured for damages on account of 
bodily injuries, including death therefrom, acci- 
dentally suffered or alleged to have been suffered 
by any person or persons (except any person in, 
on, boarding or alighting from the airplane) caused 
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1936 Was An Outstanding Year From The Standpoint Of Safe Operations In Private Flying 
More miles, less accidents, is the record for last year. Several manufacturers report not a single fatality during the twelve month period among the 
owners of their equipment. Technical advancement. more aids. more passenger miles per fatality all go into the pot for lower insurance costs. 


by or through the ownership, maintenance or use 
of the airplane insured. 

This coverage is imperative and should always 
be carried for high limits. Judgments are always 
liberal when rendered against aircraft owners, who 
are naturally assumed to be well-to-do. 

B. Legal Liability for Bodily Injuries to or Death of 
Passengers. Against loss from liability imposed 
by law upon the assured for damages on account 
of bodily injuries, including death resulting there- 
from, accidentally suffered or alleged to have been 
suffered by any person or persons while in, on, 
boarding or alighting from the aircraft. 

This coverage is also imperative and should al- 
ways be carried for high limits. There are unusual 
features about this insurance which must be care- 
fully underwritten. 

C. Legal Liability for Damage to Property of Others. 
Against loss from liability imposed by law upon 
the assured for damages to property caused by or 
through the ownership, maintenance or use of the 
aircraft. The best insurance against damage to the 
property of others is a good pilot. However, this 
protection in adequate limits is well worth its cost. 

D. Workmen’s Compensation. This insurance is vir- 
tually mandatory in those states having a Work- 
men’s Compensation law. Aviation compensation 
insurance presents an extremely complicated prob- 
lem—one which can be intelligently dealt with only 
after each situation is carefully analyzed. 

The premium for aviation compensation insur- 
ance is computed on a payroll basis. A low rate 
is charged for days when no flying is done, and 
a higher rate is used for days the employee flies. 
The flying rate, while ostensibly high, is lower 
than a considerable number of other occupations 
listed in many states’ Workmen’s Compensation 
Manual. 

Regardless of any academic question as to the 
risk a pilot runs, the wise employer will carry 
compensation insurance for his own protection and 
for the benefit of the pilot. 

3. Recent Developments 

A. Airsurance. The United States Aviation Under- 
writers, recognizing that a separate hazard existed 
for those habitually patronizing scheduled airlines, 
brought out in 1936 a special contract known as 
Airsurance whereby, for $1 per $1000, as much 
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as $10,000 insurance could be purchased on the 
life of any one person, with a minimum premium 
of $50 a year. Thus, if as many as five persons 
in one firm frequent the airlines, that firm for $50 
a year can give each of those employees $10,000 
insurance to be paid for death or total disability 
while on board a scheduled plane. This insurance 
is purely voluntary on the part of the employer 
and in no way affects nor conflicts with workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

B. Voluntary Aviation Indemnity. As a corollary to 
Airsurance, the United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers later brought out a contract by which the own- 
ers of a private airplane may purchase aviation 
death and dismemberment insurance for both em- 
ployees (except pilot) and guests while they are 
passengers in the airplane. This insurance is based 
upon the number of passenger seats, with a limit 
of $10,000 per seat. It makes possible a tremen- 
dous reduction in the cost of passenger liability 
insurance. Voluntary Aviation Indemnity is liter- 
ally admitted liability for the sum insured. Pas- 
senger liability indemnity will be paid only after 
the owner’s liability has been established. Obvi- 
ously, the heirs of a deceased in most instances will 
take $10,000 certain rather than attempt to prove 
the owner’s liability on the chance of getting more. 
And in the case of employees, a $10,000 gratuity 
in addition to workmen’s compensation is a very 
fine gesture. 


O CORPORATIONS and individuals whose interests 

are scattered, the airplane is becoming increasingly 
useful. In fact, to those who have tried it, it has become 
virtually indispensable. Oil men with widespread opera- 
tions can visit several or all of their locations in a single 
day, whereas to do so by any other means might require 
three or four days. The judgment of men with high in- 
comes is valuable. The ultimate worth of these men is 
limited to the time they can spend on the job. Hours 
consumed in transportation are a total economic loss. 
The ownership of an airplane is not expensive for the 
person whose business requires travel and whose time is 
precious. 

Modern airplanes, adequately equipped, regularly serv- 
iced, and skilfully handled, are safe. Aeronautical engi- 
neers have made vast progress in the past decade. Motor 


(Continued on Page 26) 








Miami’s Annual 


Doc Kinkade and Reg Waters play Houdini and put on the 
Maneuvers without benefit of original plans and entries. 


By Jim §rdman 


7 years ago this publication captioned the write-up 
of the Seventh Annual All American Air Maneuvers 
as follows: “Sunshine Over Miami vs. Fog Over United 
States.” Were it not poor taste to use repetition we might 
place the same title over this account of the Ninth An- 
nual Miami get-together, for weather nearly ruined us 
again this year. Had it not been for Captain Waters, his 
able staff, Doc Kinkade and the pilots who squeezed into 
the peninsula before dame nature erected here impenetra- 
ble barrier, the show would have been a pathetic flop. 
But when it became apparent that the expected number 
of civilian and military planes and personalities that 
make up this annual winter meet would not arrive, every- 
body put their heads together and staged a show in the 
good old southern style. 


When the first day of the races dawned, everybody 
threw away their programs and enjoyed a free-for-all 
that adequately satisfied the paid customers. Doc, veteran 
that he is, must have smelled bad weather up the country 
for he came early, took what material he had on hand, 
and did the job without a hitch. Another reason why the 
show kept out of the flop column was Bill Dee’s display 
of some twenty-eight late model airplanes gathered to- 
gether as the last Aircraft Show of 1936, which opened 
December 6th, in time to bring many pilots to Miami be- 
fore the weather wall went up. Still another piece of in- 
surance for the success of the meet was the colorful, first 
annual good-will flight to Havana, which was, without 
doubt, the outstanding feature from the standpoint of 
visiting airmen. 

Excellent displays of aerobatics were put on by Len 
Povey of the Cuban Air Force in his Hawk, Captain Alex 
Papana, Roumanian ace, Jo Mackey in his tapered wing 
Waco and Mike Murphy of Kokomo who did a spectacu- 
lar take-off in a Taylor Cub from the top of an automo- 
bile. Al Williams, back from Europe, just didn’t have the 
time to make the grade this vear. But the Gulf “Lubes.” 
composed of Karl Voelter, Charley Darnes and Rusty 
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Heard did some mighty fine work with their Aeroncas. 


The stock model ships had the best opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their utility at the show. Many special jobs and 
the military models didn’t arrive but the stock equipment 
filled the bill. It is my personal opinion that this show 
did more to further private flying and demonstrate the 
good qualities of late model airplanes in every price 
range than any other aviation meet ever held. Every 
event with the exception of the high class aerobatics was 
made up of stock model airplanes. 


On Sunday December 13th, twenty-two craft took off 
for the first international Miami to Havana race. All of 
them went over and back without a mishap. At Key West 
we were handicapped according to our advertised speeds. 
The entire group was entertained by the Cuban Govern- 
ment and Tourist Commission. Hotel, meals and a free 
car with driver-guide were all furnished without charge. 
All pilots received a set of silver wings and a badge that 
entitled us to enter practically everything in Havana with- 
out admission cost. Four cocktail parties, four banquets, 
two sight-seeing tours, an informal reception by the Pres- 
ident of Cuba and another by the Mayor of Havana were 
a part of this warm hospitality so cordially extended by 
our Caribbean cousins. 


OFFICIAL RESULTS 
All Taylor Cub Race 


(3 laps—2'% mile course.) 
1 Mike Murphy, Kokomo, Ind. 85.49 
2 Neil McCrag, Fairview, Penn. 81.23 
3 Chas. F. Darnes, Miami, Fla. 80.28 
5 Al Young, Johnstown, Pa. 78.02 
4 L. A. Heard, Miami, Fla 79.86 
6 Kenneth Guinnip, Olean, N. Y. 77.92 
7 Owen MacRobert, Atlanta, Ga. 76.59 
8 Jim Erdman, Hapeville, Ga. 76.48 


Santo Domingo Trophy Race 


(“C” Licensed 200 cu. in displacement or under, open or closed 


>! 


Distance 10 miles, § laps, over approximate 2 mile course.) 





The Ninth Annual All-American Miami Air Maneuvers brought some 12,000 paid cusotmers through the main gates in spite of bad weather to the 
north which precluded the arrival and performance of many scheduled main events, including the Army. Naval and Marine Corps exhibitions, which 


heretofore have supplied the predominant background for the meet. 
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The December show was put on almost entirely with civilian craft. 
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Pilots Who Made Up the Cub “Convoy” from Atlanta to Miami. 
Low ceilings failed to dampen the enthusiasm of these Cub owners who had planned the largest mass flight of one type civilian aircraft ever to 
be held. Forty-one Cubs arrived in Miami for the races, twenty-seven of which came in with the group. The author of this account of the flight, 
Jim Erdman, was director of the Convoy. 


1 Karl E. Voelter, Aeronca 93.65 $150 
2 Rusty Heard, Buhl 89.30 75 
3 Joe Marrs, Aeronca 85.61 50 
4 Chas. Darnes, Taylor Cub 79.80 25 
§ Mike Murphy, Taylor Cub 72.55 


A. A. Silva “Argentine Trophy Race” 


“C” Licensed, 550 cu. in. displacement or under, open or closed. 
Distance 25 miles, 5 laps, over 5 mile course.) 
1 Dwane L. Wallace, Cessna 156.13 $350 
2 Harrison L. Doyle, Monocoupe 139.29 200 
} Larry Cook, Monocoupe 132.94 150 
4 Capt. Papana 131.44 
§ Ed Horton, Fairchild 122.11 100 
6 G. A. Ham, Jr., Rearwin 109.36 
7 T. C. Chalk, Porterfieid 92.38 


All Taylor Cub Spot Landing for Pure Oil Trophy 


1 E. H. Brochenbrough 7 ft. 6 in. 
2 Robert Piper 8 ft. 8 in. 
+ Clent Breedlove 14 ft. 0 in. 
4 Waldron F. Schanz 23 ft. § in. 
§ Dorothy Brink 26 ft. 1 in. 


Aviation Manufacturing Corporation Trophy 


“C” Licensed, all Stinson, distance 20 miles.) 
I Neil Gray, Stinson 136.793 $250 
2 Pete Sones, Stinson 131.655 150 


3 Karl Voelter, Stinson 128.983 100 
4 W. Buril Barclay, Stinson 117.928 
Clare W. Bunch Trophy 


(“C” Licensed, all Monocoupe, distance 20 miles, 4 laps, over 5 
mile course.) 


1 Harrison L. Doyle 146.335 $250 
2 Larry Cook 139,903 150 
} Otis Beard 109.71 100 


Green Trophy Race 


(“C” Licensed, 850 cu. in. displacement or under, open or closed, 
distance 25 miles, 5 laps over 5 mile course.) 


1 William A. Ong, Beechcraft 173.872 $600 
2 Robert Glass, Beechcraft 171.9 300 
3} Dwane Wallace, Cessna 166.969 200 
4 Tex LaGrone, Waco 158.702 100 
§ Stanley G. Fuller, Lockheed Vega 128.888 


Glenn H. Curtiss Trophy Race 


(“C” Licensed, unlimited displacement, open or closed, distance 
40 miles, 8 laps, over 5 mile course.) 


1 Wm. A. Ong, Beechcraft 194.689 $600 
2 Bill Eddy, Beechcraft 184.719 300 
3 Robert Glass, Beechcraft 170.261 200 
4 Tex LaGrone, Waco 155.647 100 
§ Stanley G. Fuller, Lockheed Vega 148.547 


G. W. W. P. 


The Taylor Cub Convoy from Atlanta to Miami had some 
forty-one Cubs in spite of the weeping skies all the way down. 


OUR correspondent sent Captain Waters a telegram 

on Saturday, December 5th, that we would descend 
upon Miami with approximately fifty Cubs, G. W. W. P. 
The good lord was willing but the weather did not per- 
mit. First we anticipated some twenty-five entries, we 
got sixty-three, and forty-one finally made it to the desti- 
nation in spite of awful weather. Laurels to the Taylor 
Company for producing such an airplane. And hats off 
to all the tourists, especially Frank Armatage who trav- 
elled from Hamilton, Ontario, Miss Ruth Harman from 
Kenosha. Wisconsin, Miss Loretta Leonard of Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. and Clent Breedlove from Lubbock, Texas, in 
order to make the Convey. 
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Mary Nicholson, accompanied by Ed Howard, gets the 
gold medal for determination to catch up with the group 
after we departed from Atlanta. After leaving Greens- 
boro, N. C., they were forced down by rain between Char- 
lotte and Spartansburg, arriving in Atlanta late in the 
day of our departure. They left Atlanta the next morning 
against strong head winds, landed in a field short of 
Americus for fuel, and on to Valdosta with a 150 foot 
ceiling. To Lake City but couldn't get any closer than 
five miles from town and then in a palmetto patch with- 
out any damage except that Miss Nicholson was pretty 
well worn out from dodging tree tops for so long a time. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Cessna Model C-37 





A roomier cabin, new series motor, electrically operated flaps and 
a novel wind driven generator feature the refined Cessna for 1937. 


HE CESSNA C-37, newest presentation of the Cessna 

Aircraft Company, will make an initial bow at the 
National Aviation Show and to the flying public late this 
month. Basically the new ship is still the same as the 
record breaking C-34 but in detail it offers many new 
and striking innovations. The power plant is the new 
Series 50 Warner Super-Scarab of 145 h. p., the same 
engine as used in the C-34 except for refinements. 


Responding to the modern demand for increased flying 
comfort the cabin of the C-37 has been made noticeably 
larger. The width has been increased by a full five inches 
inside and the front seats re-designed to provide more 
freedom and elbow room making the ship very comforta- 
ble to fly for long periods of time. Greatly increased 
vision for ground maneuvering has been obtained by 
lowering the engine fully two inches. Installation of a 
Plexiglas curved windshield is also a noteworthy im- 


provement. 


Of outstanding importance is the automatic electrically 
operated flaps. The flaps and the worm gear on the new 
airplane is the same as used in the past. The hand crank 
has been replaced by a Dumore electric motor, mechani- 
cal stop switches, and a three position toggle switch on 


the dash. 


The system is arranged to give the pilot the advantage 
of selective as well as automatic operation. When ap 
proaching for an ordinary landing the toggle switch is 
turned down and the flaps are lowered to the maximum 
angle at which time the electric motor automatically 
stops. After the landing has been effected the switch is 
turned to the up position and the flaps will be run to the 
neutral position and the current shut off automatically. 


When it is desired to use the flaps for take-off or when 
it is inadvisable to use all of the travel when landing in 
strong gusty winds the flaps may be run down any desired 
amount and stopped by turning the toggle switch to the 
neutral position and stopping the Dumore motor, 


An improvement in the elevator tab control has been 
made by incorporating an Arens control unit especially 
designed for the C-37. This unit consists of a mechanism 
which is housed in a cast dural box packed with grease 
and sealed with a lid. This control box is mounted in the 
stern of the fuselage and the tab control cable passes 
around a pulley on the unit. The mechanism transmits 
the rotary motion of the pulley into push-pull motion 
which in turn operates the tabs through cables moving 
in a flexible housing. The Arens unit is easily serviced 
and being grease packed has a long life. 


To provide an ample amount of power for operating 
a radio receiver, flaps, landing and navigation lights, if 
desired, a Hodge wind driven generator is mounted in the 
leading edge of the wing and is standard equipment. This 
generator is fully enclosed except for the propeller and 


is all cooled. 


Thought has been given to providing easy access to the 
engine for servicing. The inner engine cowling has been 
re-designed so that it is made in two sections joined at 
the top and bottom by trunk fasteners and having five 
auxiliary Dzus fasteners in each section. Either or both 
halves may be removed as desired and when this is done 
a space of eight inches in width is opened between the 
skirt of the NACA cowl and the fire wall providing am- 
ple room for work on the engine and various accessories. 


Despite the widening of the cabin, test runs indicate 
that the speed of the C-37 is slightly better than that of 
the C-34 and other performance figures remain the same. 


Specifications 


(ross Weight 2.250 Ibs 
Empty Weight 1.315 lbs 
Fuel Weight (Std. 35 U.S. gal. Capacity) 210 Ibs. 
Pay Load 558 lbs. 
Wing Area 182 sq. ft 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Cessna C-37 


This 1937 model features a wider cabin, electric flaps with automatic stops, ball-bearing controls, improved visibility, slower landing and deluxe up- 
holstering in all standard models. 
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1937 Stinson Reliant 


Numerous refinements add to the beauty and 
performance of the new Stinsons offered in five 
models with power ranges from 245 to 320. 





The Stinson Model SR-9SBD Powered With The Lycoming 245 H. P. Engine : 
Left: Three cuarter-front view showing the sloping moulded windshield and ex‘'ra long full NACA cowlina. Richt: Increased comfort for both pilot and 
passenger accommodations feature the beautifully finished interior. Note the artistically grained instrument panel. 


HE Stinson policy of constant improvement in new 

models without basic, obsoleting changes, heralds the 
1937 Reliants now entering production. The five models 
are as follows: 

Model SROB, 245 h. p. Lycoming Engine, Lycoming- 
Smith Controllable Propeller, cruising speed 143 m. p. h. 

Model SROBD, 245 h. p. Lycoming Engine, Hamilton 
Controllable Propeller, cruising speed 143 m. p. h. 

Model SR9CD, 260 h. p. Lycoming Engine, Hamilton 
Controllable Propeller, cruising speed 145 m. p. h. 

Model SRODD, 285 h. p. Wright Engine, Hamilton 
Controllable Propeller, cruising speed 156 m. p. h. 

Model SR9YED, 320 h. p. Wright Engine, Hamilton Con- 
trollable Propeller, cruising speed 161 m. p. h. 

Scientific changes in the windshield, motor cowling and 
fuselage shape has increased speed and finer control. Im- 
proved ventilation is the result of experience gained from 
the manufacture of airline equipment in which fresh air 
comes into the cabin from the wings instead of from the 
motor zone. Likewise, transport soundproofing has been 
adapted to the new Reliants, effecting even lower noise 
levels. The cabin is roomier and baggage space has been 
enlarged. 

The 1937 Reliant power plants are equipped with 
Scintilla magnetos, Stromberg carburetors and Eclipse 
electric starters. All engine mount attachments to the 
fuselages are rubber bushed to dampen engine vibrations 
and lessen cabin noise. Controllable propellers are now 
standard equipment, Lycoming-Smith type being electri- 
cally operated from the cockpit and the Hamilton type 
hydraulically operated. 

All models have complete engine cowling, filleting at 
wing butts, wing strut boots, landing gear fairing and 
wheel pants. The cantilever landing gear is equipped 
with Springdraulic shock absorbers. Disc brakes are 
hydraulically operated by heel pressure on rudder pedals. 
The tail wheel shock absorber is long stroke and yoked 
to permit both backward and upward action. 

Wings are constructed of chrome - molybdenum steel 
and dural. Brace wires are replaced by steel torsion tubes, 
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Flaps and ailerons are metal with wing struts built of 
streamlined dural tubing attached to wing and fuselage 
by universal joints. Auto type dual controls are pro- 
vided with the right hand pilot’s controls easily remova- 
ble. Brakes operate from the left hand rudder pedals 
only. Vacuum flaps are standard equipment and operate 
by a valve on the instrument panel which releases vacuum 
action through cylinders located forward of each flap. 

Both pilots’ seats are adjustable fore and aft. Backs 
fold forward and also recline at pilot’s will, from up- 
right flying position. The rear seat is 52 inches wide at 
elbow height and provides space for three passengers. 
Baggage space is provided under rear seats and in the 
special self-lighting compartment with outside door aft 
of cabin safety glass is used throughout. 

The model SR9B is equipped with compass, altimeter, 
air speed, tachometer, oil pressure and temperature 
gauges. All other models are equipped, in addition to 
the above, with bank and turn, rate of climb, manifold 
pressure gauge and carburetor air temperature gauge. 
The panel is indirectly lighted. All instruments are 
mounted in rubber to dampen vibration, lengthen life 
and lessen maintenance costs. 


Model SROBD—weights and performance: 


Pilot 170 Lbs. 
**3 Passengers 510 Lbs. 
Fuel, 70 Gallons 120 Lbs. 
Oil. 5 Gallons 38 Lbs. 


eo ? 

Baggage and Special Equipment 82 Lbs. 
Useful Load .220 Lbs. 
Empty Weight 180 Lbs. 
Gross Weight 700 Lbs. 
Cruising Speed* 143 Meu 
Rate of Climb 800 Fpm 
Service Ceiling 13,200 Feet 
Range 70 U, S. Gallons 615 Mi. 

Landing Run with Vacuum Flaps 250 Feet 


WN 
el 


~ 


*Optimum Altitude. 
**Deduct from gasoline load when carrying five persons. 
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News of the Month in Review 


The Manufacturers 


Unprecedented sales during 1936 are reported by all aircraft manu- 
facturers The TAYLOR AIRCRAFT COMPANY'S distributors sold 
r nearly twice the total sales during 1935. 


a total of 403 “Cubs,” 
The balance of the 1936 production of 550 went to foreign purchasers. 
Rearwin finished the year with $54,000 worth of unfilled orders, with 
deliveries running from two to three weeks late. CESSNA sold over 
forty units of the C-34 model and orders for the new C-37 outstrip 
present production ability. WACO, STINSON and BEECH broke 1935 


records and look forward to increased sales in 1937 


STEARMAN has received an additional order of twenty-eight PT 
13's from the Army A new Argentine contract calls for additional 
Stearman 76-DI's. CHANCE-VOUGHT has received an order for 
forty more scout-bombers from the Navy Fighty-four of the SBU-! 


model were delivered during the past year 


LOCKHEED reports a backlog of unfilled orders totalling more than 
$2,500,000, the highest figure ever recorded by the company since its 
incorporation in 1932 The present factory and site has been purchased 
and a building program has been launched to afford additional room 
for anticipated business A huge hydraulic forming press, one of the 
largest in the world, has been installed. It is 23 feet high and covers 


120 feet of floor space 


WACO’S preliminary 1937 plans include many refinements of their 
current models On the ( Series an improved nose ring tor the 
NACA cowl, greater glass area and smaller mouldings for the wind 
shield, wider undercarriage with a nine foot tread and longer oleo 
travel, toe operated hydraulic brazes, a more rounded fuselage and 
more luxurious interior, features this popular equipment. The compass 
will be mounted on top of the instrument panel in a one-piece installa- 
tion. Front windows will be raised two inches for increased visibility 
and the cabin will be equipped with double ventilators. Front seat 
area will be two inches wider with provisions for installation of back- 
type parachutes. Adjustable arm rests will be provided for each front 
seat and the rear seat will be five to five and one-half inches wider 
than the present C-6, making an overall width of forty-seven inches 
Five belts and five place license will be standard. Fuselage will be 
metal covered back to the door line and the door likewise will be 
metal covered. Split type trailing edge flaps, having more area than 
previous models, counterbalanced and actuated by a single vacuum 
cylinder, will be employed Similar improvements mark the S-7 series 
with license for five, coe brakes, reduced noise level and landing gear 
moved forward four inches The F will remain unchanged from the 
F-6 series except that hydraulic brakes will be standard equipment. 
The D-7 will employ a single upper wing aileron and hydraulic brakes 
will be standard The gross weight of this ship is increased to 4200 
pounds permitting a very large supply of gasoline in the front seat 


compartment when the ship is desired as a single seater 


BENDIX AVIATION EXPORT CORPORATION is a new firm 
which will clear the world-wide business of the Bendix Aviation Cor 
poration and its affiliated companies. Howard §. Welch has been ap- 


pointed vice-president and general manager. With long experience in 
the automobile and aircraft industries, Welch’s most recent activity has 
been in promoting foreign trade of the United States. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION plans immediate expansion of 
their factory because of the large volume of business on hand. An in- 
crease of 125% of present ground floor area will be made immediately. 


Manufacturers taking space in the SECOND ANNUAL PACIFIC 
AIRCRAFT SHOW to be held at the Los Angeles Pan-Pacific Audi- 
torium March 13 to 21, are guaranteed a substantial rebate based on 
present predictions of widespread support eclipsing the success of last 
year's display. Cliff Henderson is managing director. 


The first presentation of the Lawrence B. Sperry Award, which has 
been endowed with $10,000 by the brothers and sister of Lawrence S. 
Sperry, will be made by the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences for 
the year 1936 at the Annual Dinner of the Institute, which will be 
held on January 28th, 1937. The award is made annually to a young 
man who has, in the opinion of the Board of Award, made the greatest 
contribution to the advancement of aeronautics during the year for 
which the Award is presented. 


John A. C. Warner of the S. A. E. has announced the five-day con- 
clave January 11 to 15 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, will in- 
clude several significant papers from the aviation industry. The Prob- 
lem of Ring Sticking in Aviation Engines will be presented by O. C. 
Bridgeman, Bureau of Standards; Spot and Seam Welding the Alumi- 
num Alloys by G. O. Hoglund, Aluminum Company of America; Gust 
Loads on Airplanes by Richard V. Rhode, N. A. C. A.; Ocean Air 
Transportation by L. C. McCarty, Jr., Glenn L. Martin Company; Air- 
craft Engine Materials by J. B. Johnson, Wright Field; High Outputr— 
And How by Val Cronstedt and R. N. DuBois, Lycoming; The Meas- 
urement of Engine Friction by M. K. McLeod, M. I. T. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener will be the guest of honor and chief speaker at the Annual 
Meeting Dinner, January 14. 

Regarding rumors of his resignation, Eugene L. Vidal, Director of 
Air Commerce, released this statement on December 31: 

“Reports published today and in the past few months that I have 
prepared my resignation as Director of Air Commerce, are without 
foundation. When I entered public service I did so with the purpose 
of carrying out a definite program for the advancement of civil aero- 
nautics. That program has not been completed.” 


Scheduled Air Transport 


For the first time in the history of air transportation the goal of a 
quarter million passengers in a single year was attained by a domestic 
air line during 1936. AMERICAN AIRLINES carried 255,324 pas- 
sengers for the year, which represents over 25% of the approximate 
total for all air lines of 1,015,000, estimated by the Air Transport 
Association. Announcement has been made of the appointment of Wil- 
liam Littlewood as vice-president in charge of engineering for the com- 
pany. Baltimore has been added to the cities served by American. 
Douglas equipment has been placed into service over the Chicago-St. 
Louis route. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS is pushing plans for an extension of its line 





The Stearman-Hammond Model Y Enjoys Production In Its New And Modern Home. 
Adjoining the San Francisco Municipal Airport, Stearman-Hammond Aircraft Corporation's factory is completing the Bureau of Air Commerce order of 
fifteen and plans deliveries for the private market by March 1, 1937. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















into Mexico City with hopes for service inauguration sometime during 
the spring months. The proposed extension would provide for only 
one intermediate stop, at Monterrey, and would follow closely the old 
highway route down past San Luis Potosi. 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN reports a passenger revenue increase of 
148% in 1936 as compared with 1935 figures. Company officials con- 
template additional schedules during 1937 and feel that more and 
larger transports will soon be required over their route between Chicago 
and New Orleans down the Mississippi Valley country. 





EASTERN AIR LINES has inaugurated a daily one-stop round trip 
flight between New York and Miami, making a total of three round 
trips daily. New names have been given Eastern’s crew members. Pilots 
are now “Captains,” co-pilots are “Pilots” and the third member of 
the crew will continue to be known as the flight-steward. 


PENNSYLVANIA - CENTRAL AIRLINES announce the appoint- 
men tof Leslie P. Arnold as assistant to the president. Arnold was one 
of the group of army fliers who made the first round-the-world flight 
in 1924. The company has included Flint, Michigan, as a scheduled 
stop since extension of their present route last month. The new main- 
tenance base is now being established at the Allegheny County Airport 
in Pittsburgh. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR has announced the ap- 
pointments of Milton Van Slyck as assistant to the president, and E. A. 
Hecker as express traffic manager of its independent express system, 
General Air Express. Van Slyck will locate in Washington while 
Hecker will establish his base in the company’s New York offices. 





UNITED AIR LINES has taken the first of its new Douglas DC-3 
equipment and has inaugurated the first and only “extra fare” air line 
schedules in the world with a three hour, fifty-five minute non-stop 
service between Chicago and New York. Three-stop coast to coast 
service will go into effect during February. The new “Mainliners” on 
the extra-fare schedules are featuring fourteen deep-cushioned swivel 
chairs in the cabin that ordinarily accommodate twenty-one conven- 
tional seats. By February 1 United will have received delivery of six- 


teen units of its new equipment. 


G. W. W. P. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


To Major Young of the Pure Oil Company goes most 
of the credit for the success of the tour. Accompanying 
the convoy in his Stinson, the Major helped get the ships 
away, left in time to arrange affairs at the next stop and 
was the most indispensable personality on the trip. 

The cooperation we received in the various towns where 
we visited was most appreciated by all of us and far sur- 














passed our expectations for hospitable treatment and wel- 
come. From the time John Candler gave the splendid 
Aviation Breakfast at the Robert Fulton Hotel in Atlanta 
to the last landing in Miami, we wanted for nothing. In 
Americus, Ray McNiel was in charge of the entertainment. 
Upon leaving Valdosta we had about 300 feet, before get- 
ting to Jennings, 200 feet and coming into Lake City we 
had little better than zero-zero. Here we were held up 
until Thursday noon—the day scheduled for arrival in 
Miami, and the first day of the races. 

The people in Lake City certainly made us feel at home 
and the entire convoy were very sorry when they were 
able to start and could not accept the hospitality of the 
Women’s Club of that excellent town. Upon leaving Lake 
City we still had less than 300 foot ceiling and encoun- 
tered some worse weather at Lake Orange south of Gaines- 
ville. We went about 15 miles to the left of the Lake to 
skirt this bad weather and put into Ocala for gas, with 
an unlimited ceiling and broken clouds approximately 
1500 feet. We spent very little time at Ocala, making 
haste for Orlando where we stayed only long enough for 
gas, taking off immediately for Fort Pierce, arriving at 
Fort Pierce practically at dark. 

An excellent fish fry dinner was enjoyed by all the en- 
trants and Mr. Dave Putnam expressed the regret that 
we had not been able to arrive there the day previous 
as per schedule, in which event the convoy would have 
met considerably more of the people of Fort Pierce and 
enjoyed their hospitality. We left Fort Pierce at eight 
o'clock Friday morning and the race for the prizes given 
by the Chamber of Commerce and Dave Putnam was run 
from Fort Pierce to West Palm Beach, the timing being 
made by Major Young. First place went to Miss Loretta 
Leonard of Enid, Okla. Second place to Bob Piper of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and third place to Raymond McNiel of 
Americus, Ga. These prizes were sent by Mr. Putnam to 
the various homes of the winners. 

At West Palm Beach the convoy was royally welcomed 
by Dick Lemon and members of the County Airport Com- 
mission. We were also joined at this point by Mr. Niel 
McCray and 8 members of the Pennsylvania group who 
had managed to get by the bad weather, coming through 
Savannah and Jacksonville. These, with our original con- 
voy, gave us 23 ships upon arriving at Miami, a tired but 
happy contingent. 
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Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Birmingham, Alabama 


By 


Earle H heeler 
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L. A. Yates, owner, and Fred Screws, pilot, of San Antonio, Texas, 
made a brief stop here on a flight from Atlanta to Dallas. 
the 


Birmingham's 


along 
many 


Airport seems to have awakened 
industrial activity and the 1937 has 


bright prospects of being recorded as the best since the airport's opening. 


Business at Municipal 


with year 

The One Hundred Sixth Observation Squadron hangars will be com- 
pleted, which means eight more planes will be based at the airport. 
With their new facilities for service and maintenance, planes on train- 
ing missions and cross-country flights, from Barksdale, Maxwell, Pensa- 
cola, Randolph, and many other army and navy fields will be making 
Birmingham Municipal a port of call daily. 

Tentative plans are under way and D. E. Denney, chairman, reports 
A very active organization ts functioning to establish the proposed north 
and south airmail and passenger service through Birmingham. 

The private flyers their regular winter hibernation are 
quite active, Russell Luquire, Merritt Craft, H. F. Wood, A. R. Pryor, 
Milton Yeilding, Walter Davis and others are keeping their planes in 


instead of 


readiness to fly away on the next hunting, fishing or business trip. 
Steadham Acker, airport manager, was elected governor for Alabama 

National for 

nouncement of Hayden Brooks, retiring president. 


f the Aeronautical Association 1937, according to an- 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
By H. L. Gauntt 


I ddie Ric ken- 


In several speeches he 


Chattanooga fortunate in visit from 


bac ke r, 


highly complimented our airport and general field conditions. 


was receiving a 


the war ace, about two weeks ago. 


The runways at Lovell field have been completed and are proving 
to be quite useful. The new hangar has been built and they are mak- 
ing preparations for pouring the concrete floor now. 

Visiting pilots going to and from the Miami Air Races kept the 
field 


remain 


attendants busy. forced to 
he re 


were 
other 


wing Aeroncas 
weather, but 


Fourteen high 


overnight due to bad Aeroncas 


Atlanta 


nine 
pushed on to 
Larey Schmidlapp of Cincinnati is still in Chattanooga. He came in 


second place with his Waco in the Miami-Havana race, only three min- 


utes behind the winner, Roy Evans of Miami. Some other pilots 
weatherbound here were Miss Ruth Harman, Alma Arlene Davis, 
George McClure and Derby Frye. 


It will be used for 
About 


months ago he received his Waco F, which was completely rebuilt after 


Sam Bright has a new Aeronca, high wing type. 


student instruction in the Chattanooga Flying School. two 


1 serious crack up caused when a piece of the metal propeller broke off. 
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Carl Wooten took delivery on a new Waco C recently. It will be 
used for charter service and advanced instruction with Air Service and 
Sales Corporation of Chattanooga. 

Some recent solo students are Jack Isbill, Leon Silverman and Chas. 


Jervis. 


Chickasha, Oklahoma 
By Paul Black 


During one recent week the airport was closed due to snow and ice. 
The only patrons were sleigh riders and skaters. 

Andy Thomas now has a position with Chevrolet selling automobiles 
and flying in his spare moments. We have added nine new students to 
the local school, comprising four girls and five boys all of high school 
age. Mrs. Lavern Hawkins of El Reno now goes by the name of the 
“Flying School Teacher.” J. C. Hawkins is still adding hours in cross- 
country flights which he makes practically every week-end. 

Walt Green states that airplane advertising certainly does help out 
a lot in automobiles sales. He represents the Hudson-Terraplane Com- 
pany of Chickasha. 

Hershel Morris, a local colored boy, is taking to the air and learning 
fast. He hopes to own a Porterfield before long. 

Another student pilot, Miss Virginia Swicher of Edmond, comes to 
Chickasha every week for her flight instructions. 

This and that: Paul Norris up perkin around on a windy day— 
your correspondent still looking for new prospects—Bertha Langford 
very interested in airplanes but not enough courage to take a ride— 
our mascots (Contact and Tail Wheel) two pups who are always 


getting in the way. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
By Al F. Davis 


Old Man Time decided to make December the big month in Avia 
tion doing for 1936 around Lunken Airport so it seems. This aviation 
splurge got its start way down in Miami, Florida, with the All-Ameri- 
can Air Show held there. 

On December Sth, about twenty-five high wing and low wing 
Aeronca airplanes left Lunken Airport on the 1200 mile trip to the 
Air Races. Aeronca owners has assembled from all parts of the United 
States for this Cruise to Miami. Carl Friedlander of the Aeronautical 
Corporation of America was director of the Cruise; Clyde Shockley of 
Muncie, Indiana, lead flight No. 1, and Leo Chase of New York lead 
flight No. 2. Major Young of the Pure Oil Company accompanied 
the Cruise. He flew his blue and white Stinson. Several more ships 
joined the Cruise enroute. Sorry to report that bad weather delayed 
the flyers at Waycross, Georgia, however, the weather broke in time 
for the Cruise to get to the Air Show. 

The officials of the Air Meet put on a good show and they deserved 
a better break than they got—with old man Bad Weather doing his 
darndest to keep flyers from the north from arriving on schedule. Offi- 
cials of the show estimated that several hundred airplanes could not 
get thru the fog that settled over Georgia. The weather in Miami 
was O. K. but many events scheduled had to be delayed or cancelled 
due to bad weather to the north. 

Then the second bad break was to have Mr. Eddie Windsor pick that 
week to step down from the English throne and thereby grab off all 
the front page space available. Now the best Air Show on earth 
couldn’t compete with front page news like that. However, a lot of 
people came to the show and those who didn’t missed seeing some of 
the most daring stunt flying imaginable. Lieutenant Joe Mackey really 
put on a show with his tapered wing Waco—No less thrilling was Cap- 
tain Lem Povey of the Cuban Air Force and Captain Alex Papana of 
Rumania, flying his German-built Bucker. These three aerobatic aces 
made this show a complete success, 

And those of you who haven't seen Harold Johnson stunt that big 
tri-motored Ford plane of Gar Wood's “ain’t seen nothing yet.” When 
Capt. Johnson rolls, spins and loops that big Ford transport, you've got 
a thrill coming. 

A navy stunt team from Pensacola was second to none when it comes 
to percision flying on difficult maneuvers. 

The three Gulf Lubes, flying C-3 Aeroncas, put on an exhibition of 
the craziest flying ever seen. They zoomed, looped, dived, rolled, played 
follow the leader and ended by the fun by a dive-bombing demonstra- 
tion, tossing fire crackers on the field. These boys certainly gave you 
a demonstration of flying as it should not be done. The show finished 
up with a grand finale the last day. Louis Thaden and her Beech- 
craft were there—among others—Larry Schmidlapp of Cincinnati, fly- 
ing his Waco finished second in the Key West to Cuba race—nice going 
Larry. 

Down at the army hangar we are sorry to hear that Major Bushrod 
Hoppin is to leave us for duty elsewhere. Best of luck! And lastly, 
a tribute to the memory of Lt. Voss and Ray O’Rea who lost their 
lives in the line of duty when their North American Trainer crashed. 
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Second LT 


1937 PREMIER 
MARCH 13th to 2ist 


Seasoned exhibitors, inspired by the tremendous success of the 
1936 show, have already made extensive reservations for space 


at the Second Annual Aircraft and Boat Show. 


The great all-year western exhibit will be represented by manu- 
facturers, distributors, operators and executives from every 
branch of the aircraft and water craft industry. 


Build your business! Develop increased sales for 1937 in America's 
great western market! Present your product at extremely nominal 
cost to tens of thousands of prospective purchasers. The 60-foot 
doors of the centrally located and ideally planned Pan-Pacific 
Auditorium (110,000 square feet) permits placement of exhibit 
craft without dismantling. 


Brilliant entertainment as well as a low admission fee will again assure 
a tremendous public attendance. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS CLIFFORD W. HENDERSON, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, 7600 BEVERLY BLVD, LOS ANGELES 








a ete . ; = » : Sot RS 
PAN-PACIFIC AUDITORIUM, LOS ANGELES 
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Coffeyville, Kansas 
By Harold E. Haggard 


George Harte, Wichita, State distributor for Taylor Cubs, and O. E. 
Dickerhoof, Chanute, Aeronca dealer, have both been visitors during 
the past tew days, sO, We eXpect soon to have at least one of these 
popular light-planes added to our fleet. 

Two local planes have changed ownership during the past month. 
The O. C. §. Spartan has been acquired by the Coffeyville Airways 
Corporation, while Henry Duncan has purchased Lee Ferguson's War- 
ner Cessna. 

A. A. Baker, Coffeyville attorney, has been bitten again by the flying 
bug. Mr. Baker was one of the city’s pioneer fliers. He learned to 
fly before he could drive an automobile, and now he is returning to 
the fold 

Major Tom Dawson of the 430th Pursuit Squadron, Kansas City, 
whose Consolidated P. T. was grounded here for several hours due to 
a low ceiling, entertained us with his reminiscences of the World War 
days when he served under Capt. Field Kindley, Coffeyville young man 
who was rated America’s fourth ace. During the month another ship 
of the 430th Pursuit visited us, a Douglas O-46, enroute from Musko- 
gee, Okla., to Kansas City 

The Inman Brothers Flying Circus, while in for the winter, are over- 
hauling the motors on all four of their ships. Two charter trips were 
made, however, to Tulsa in their Boeing 80-A, and two barnstorming 
trips, to Bartlesville, and Nowata, Okla. Roy Noel has joined the 
organization as a mechanic, 

Hanford Airlines Lockheed Vegas drop in frequently to allow new 
pilots on this run to become acquainted with the local field which is 
an auxiliary field on the Kansas City-Tulsa route 

After having undergone a thorough overhauling, “Betsy,” the OX 
American Eagle ot the Coffeyville Airways, was rewarded with a re 
newal of her license by Inspector Jim Douglas. 

Two new planes, each of which was making quite an extended trip, 
gassed with us last month; a Porterfield, bound for California from 
the factory in Kansas City, and a Fairchild from Maryland to Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

Airport Manager Berentz made a charter trip to Kansas City in the 
Warner Cessna Lieut. John Miller is visiting his fellow Army Air 
Corps Reserve officer, Lieut. Berentz, during the Christmas holidays 
Lieut. Miller is the commanding officer of the C. C. C. camp in western 


Kansas 





Charleston, W. Va. 
By Harold Erle Angle 


The pilots, mechanics and airminded persons of this state have re- 
cently organized the West Virginia Sportsman Pilot’s Association. Al- 
though the organization is new it consists of 70 members and plans 
to purchase a small, light training plane. 


John Thompson of Dunbar has at least one thing to his name. He 
has broken the American record for making parachute leaps. At 
Clarksburg recently he jumped 24 times in one day. 

Grady Yeager of the Legan Flying Club recently flew to Chicago 
in the Taylor Cub which he bought from the club. Young Yeager is 
eager to build up flying time and cross-country experience to receive 
his license. 

The Christmas rush has made some effect upon flying in this valley. 
Transport airlines have been filled, but private flying has not been so 
busy. Because of the good weather we have been having, more planes 
and pilots have been seen around the airport. 

Among the pilots visiting the field at Charleston recently were: 
Roy Mitchell of the American Airlines in a Stinson, William Mara of 
the Stinson Corporation, A. F. Alberry of the Department of Com- 
merce, Russell Moore in a Stinson from Dayton, and H. G. Mayes, Sr., 
manager of Huntington airport. 

Among those visiting the Kanawha Flying Club at Kanawha Street 
airport, a landing for the base, were: P. C. Williams, T. B. Palmer, 
J. L. Thomas, David Williams, J. W. Clark, and Harold Erle Angle. 

J. B. Pierce, Jr., has been flying here and there since he purchased 
the four seater Beechcraft several months ago. Mr. Pierce is one of 
the directors of the West Virginia Sportsman Pilot’s Association. Pilot 
Pierce and Lieut. Herbert Stark, chief pilot of the West Virginia Air- 
ways, have been trying their skill of plotting courses and riding beams 
in connection with the preparaiton for a license from the Department 
of Commerce for non-schedule flying. 

Two army pilots were slightly injured when their plane made a 
forced landing in the region of Elkins recently. Neither were in a 
dangerous condition when brought to the hospital by a motorist. Maybe 
this state is the “graveyard of the aviators,” but not many have 
crashed and only a few have been killed since flying began. We resi- 
dents are very proud of the state as a flying-interested one and hope 
that more pilots will be interested in paying us a visit. We have about 
§0 fields and two nice seaplane bases, one at Huntington and the other 
at Charleston. Won't you come “in” and see us sometime? 








IN FOURTEEN COUNTRIES and most of the states PORTERFIELD 
AIRPLANES have proved definite superiority in speed, general 
performance, workmanship and in the high class materials used 
in their manufacture. 


Official clocking at the Los Angeles Races proved definite 
superiority in speed, with exactly ten more miles an hour than 
PORTERFIELD’s nearest competitor. PORTERFIELD is the only 
airplane selling for less than £4,000 which could qualify to enter 
the Amelia Earhart Trophy Race. This is only one of hundreds 
of examples of PORTERFIELD's superiority over any airplane 
selling for within more than $1,000 of its price. It has the best 
safety record of any airplane manufactured in America today. 


Many very valuable territories are open for distributors who 
are or want to become the leaders in their respective territories. 





* * « Compare these proven Porterfield facts 





A GUARANTEE 


PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
2467 Charlotte Street 





Compare these facts with the fact that these remarkable air- 
planes are much less expensive to purchase than any airplane 
which begins to be a competitor, and write for our booklet 
which gives d of r why this is the best airplane in 
its price class, and in addition contains guaranteed perform- 
ance data. | 


PORTERFIELD AIRPLANES are made by a manufacturer who 
has made, sold and delivered more than 1,000 airplanes. This 
should be sufficient proof that there are more than 1200 students 
learning to fly on these planes and the livelihood of more than 
two hundred families is being earned with them. 


Four Models . . . $1295 to $2895 
One-third down, balance from income. 





Kansas City, Missouri | 


_ _—_—<——$.$ $$$ | 


























Lieut. Omar Crimm says it’s good to be brave, but our bravery isn’t 
like his. He flies his Curtiss Jr. like Stark does his Stinson and says 
that the plane is the best in the world. (Isn’t it a small world after 
all!) He says that Glenn Clark was wrong when he went up in the 
Jr., and the plane took off backwards in the thirty mile head wind. 
But maybe he was telling the truth after all. I knew that Curtiss. 
Plans are being discussed to give our brave pilot a medal for bravery. 


Kilgore, Texas 
By Mrs. Roy R. Taylor 


James B. Culver reports an enjoyable visit at Jackson, Mississippi, 
during the Christmas holidays, including a pleasant flight and perfect 
performance with his Kinner Eagle in which he made the trip. 

Douglass J. Ruthven piloted a party of deer hunters to South Texas 
in his Waco cabin. 


Dr. W. M. Routon has his challenger Ken Royce stored in Dallas 
for the present where we understand it is to be recovered. 


Airport operators and other enthusiasts note with pride that the 
Kilgore Daily News has listed fourth out of fifteen items on “Our Pro- 
gram for Kilgore for 1937,” as follows: “Adequate Airport Facilities.” 
Hooray! And rush it up! 


Mr. LeRoy Baker, a prominent citizen of Kilgore who is head of 
the street construction now in progress in Kilgore, has become actively 
interested in flying at Elders’ Field. 

Two of the most recent solo students are Lester Scroggins and J. L. 
Reynolds. Sylvia Cabaniss is the latest to enroll on the feminine list 
of students. 


Norman Bedgood now commutes from Tyler to Elders’ Field where 
he assists in the instruction of students. 

A. V. Muzzy reports the sale of one of the Ryans which he pur- 
chased not long ago. 


Ray (Deal) Goodwin has disassembled and stored his Ryan for gen- 
eral repairs. 


Among those visiting the port during the last month were Roland 
R. Roberts, Hisso Travelair; Dewey Stewart and J. Ray McDermott, 
Stinson; Johnny Maxwell, Taylor Cub; Pilot Roy, OX Robin. 


Lakeland, Florida 
By Charles R. Bentley 


The new Lakeland municipal hangar is now complete and the 62,000 
square feet of cement in the apron is nearly completed. Ten planes 
are regularly stored in the hangar, and with the advance reservations 
it looks like the hangar will be full by the end of January. 

Leslie G. Mulzer arrived here December 14 with his 17 passenger 
Ford Tri-motor to make Lakeland his winter operation base. 

R. H. Jackson, manager of Hampton Air Service, New York City, 
arrived December 15 with his Aeronca and left it on storage. He left 
the same day for New York to bring his 1936 Stinson equipped for 
blind flying, including two way radio, here. Mr. Jackson also is mak- 
ing Lakeland headquarters for winter operations. 


Mr. Channing Baker just purchased a new long wing Aeronca equip- 
ped for night flying and radio. He will use this primarily as his per- 
sonal plane. Also, he just took delivery on a new high wing Aeronca 
which will be for general use and student instruction. His pilot, op- 
erating commercially, is Nelson Miller, one of Lakeland’s oldest Trans- 
port Pilots. 

Larry Cook, local T. P., flying his Monocoupe came home from the 
Miami Air Races with $360.00 in prize money. 

Ed Horton, local T. P., flying a Fairchild 22, came back with $100.00 
prize money. 

The Aeronautical Corporation of America Aeronca Cruise stopped 
here on the fifteenth with 21 planes and gassed up here. 

IT'wo way radio is now operated here on 29.46 kilocycles. The Lake- 
land weather is relayed from WWBC, Titusville, Florida at 8:50 and 
9:50 A. M. and at 6:50 and 7:50 P. M. A complete set of weather in- 
struments will be installed here in the near future, for air-way ob- 
servations. 

The new public address system installed at the field is now in 
operation. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
By C. A. Thigpen, Jr. 


Montgomery has the distinction of having the first Eastern Air Lines 
plane of the year grounded due to weather. Pilots Schaeffer and 
French had to spend the day and night with the airport personnel. 
Well, anyway, we had a chance to thoroughly inspect the many gadgets 
on the Douglass plane. 


On Sunday, January 3rd, nine planes took off in flights of three 
each with orders to fly to a certain point, then open their envelopes for 
further instructions. Each flight met over Troy, Alabama, flying at 
different altitudes. They landed, then, had breakfast and returned 
later to Montgomery. A good time was had by all, and they have 
decided to have this “Dawn Patrol” every other Sunday. 

A Ford Trimotor has been here for the past week piloted by Captain 
Moody, hopping passengers, and, from the number of passengers car- 
ried, it looks like Montgomery is becoming more air-minded every day. 

Quite a few visitors have been in lately, among them being C. W. 
Whittenbeck in his Great Lakes which is especially fitted for inverted 
flying and outside loops, and Jim Perry of Atlanta who was flying a 
Gull Wing Stinson. 

“Duck Pond” Allen of the Montgomery School of Aeronautics started 
the new year off with a bang by selling two Taylor Cubs within the 
first three days. He has been on the run since then trying to keep up 
the good work. 

The Department of Commerce inspector, Earl Hughes, will pay us 
a visit soon and your correspondent will endeavor to secure his trans- 
port license. We sincerely hope he has gotten over the “see you in 90 
days” idea. There will be several others going up for tests also. 


The Department of Agriculture has established a local weather bureau 
at the field manned by the Eastern Air Lines personnel, Billy Foote, 








Stearman-Hammond 
Aircraft Corporation 


Announce the Opening of their New Factory 
Adjoining the San Francisco Municipal Airport 


Orders for the Stearman-Hammond Model Y, 
(Formerly known as the Hammond Y) 

now in production will be accepted for 

delivery after March Ist, 1937. % You are 

cordially invited to visit and inspect our 

modern up-to-the-minute factory —or to 

write us for complete details of our Model Y. 


Ww 


Stearman-Hammond Aircraft Corporation 
Se. San Francisco, California *% Builders of the Model Y 
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— ae k We hope to have a teletype 
writ alled I near f I Eastern Air Lines are going to 
imstall a w powered rad range with loop antenna in the near future 
o take care of the dead spot tw he Atlanta and Mobile beacons 

Our held 1s excellent ¢ J ind we hope the many readers 
will pay 1 1 | ; g ways it If vou come in 
} ent let $s kK “ i id t 1 the gehts will me waiting for 
y wit 1 

° 
Ocala, Florida 
By Horace L. Smith 

The first shi ma ‘ ’ al hed commercial air line, trans 
porting passengers and air « perated by the Florida Air Lines, 
landed at Ocala Saturda ’ Ja iry 2nd 

The Florida A Line “ pera between Tampa, St. Petersburg 
und Jacksonville, via Ocala W. F. Niedernhoter is operations mana 
ger of the Florida A l 

The first landing tt I tored ship of the Florida Ais 
Lines was welcomed | ] gation f air-minded citizens and 
yfficials of the Ci und Cha f Commerce 

While Ocala w De \ tla tor n the beginn ne, i 1s the belief 
of the operations manager, ¢ tw 1 very short time Ocala will be 
1 regular stop tor bot x assengers 

Chairman Rupert Ca t Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee predicted that © _. 1 eventually be on an important 
direct air route to Cuba and Sout An ca via Tampa 

With the f ! Taylor Field, Ocala’s $100,00¢ 
urport steel hanga t t nerock runways, its proximity 
to the heart il cat t n the Florida pen 
ula easily ank 1 urports f the states 

The Aviation ¢ f Chamber of Commerce has set for 
itself the task ? ] t n g into this central portion 
f Florida 

San Antonio, Texas 
By Greg Voore 

Mx Cons dated attack t i for Mexico ¢t become part of 

the Mexican Military A Fore i i here from the factory in Buffalo, 


YA FLY WUT 


ON BRANIFF 


0 BY AIR .. 
.-» BY BRANIFF 


Y Course , 








ew York. These ships were piloted by Mexican army officers and were 
part of a ten ship order placed with Consolidated by the Mexican gov- 
ernment The other four ships were delivered in November. 

United Aero reports one new student, Bill Carssow, and one student, 
George Fling, receiving a private license during the month of Decem- 
ber. One Aeronca was sold to George Vardenbaum, and Carl Walrath 
is now at the factory taking delivery of a 1937 Aeronca. 

A week or so ago Marlin Fischer and Gus Magadieu made a cross- 
country hop to Laredo and returned the same day. 

Hangar Six reports that Col. Jack Lapham will take delivery on a 
new Stinson Relient powered with a Wright Whirlwind on the fifteenth 
of this month. This ship will be added to Hangar Six’s very complete 
line of flying equipment. 

J. A. MeIntire and W. R. Yeager enrolled as students, and D. Sim- 
mons received his private license during Department of Commerce rep- 
Herbert Gray, the new instructor, is 

During Christmas vacation Herbert 


resentative Clark's recent visit 
really turning out the students 
soloed his brother Albert who is an instructor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity 

Glober Air Service of San Angelo purchased a new Taylor Cub last 
month, which makes the second Cub sold to this company by P. H. 
Hebert, supersalesman tor Hangar Six. 

A couple of weeks ago the first carload of airplanes ever to be de- 
livered in Southwest Texas arrived at Hangar Six. These six 1937 
Taylor Cubs are equipped with the forty horsepower Continental motor 
ind are really sweet flying jobs. There is some sort of money saving 
when you purchase them by the carload, and Hangar Six plans to 
pass this saving on the customer Leland Long made several emergency 
ambulance trips last month, mostly accident cases requiring immediate 
hospital care. Lee uses a new Waco for these trips due to that ship’s 
ability to get into and out of small fields. 

Your correspondent had the pleasure of flying a new Rearwin Sport- 
ster in company with P. H. Hebert of Hangar Six. This ship is equip- 
ped with a Le Blond 90 hp motor which gives it all the power needed 

» execute any maneuver plus outstanding economy. At a cruising 
speed of 100 MPH the range is better than 400 miles which means 


ibout 20 miles to a gallon of gas. Landing and taking off is done with 


he greatest of ease due to the large control surfaces and ball bearing 
controls. The cabin is very roomy and the visability is even better than 
that of some of the larger ships I have been in. With the windows 
closed normal conversation can be carried on, and the cushioned motor 
mounting reduces vibration to a minimum. With the stabilizer trim- 
med for level flight this amazing little plane flys hands off even in 
fairly rough weather All in all it is ome swell job, and all that any- 
body could ask for in a ship of this size and power. 


Tampa, Florida 
By R. E. Burrett 


Establishment of a City Department of Aviation to draft and de- 


velop a definite program of aviation progress for Tampa is one of the 
principal projects of the Tampa Chapter, National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, which numbers among its members nearly all pilots and flying 
enthusiasts of the city 

The Chapter has urged that such a department be created and put 
under the direction of an able and qualified superintendent or director, 
whose experience would be such that he could “talk the language” of 
the aviation industry and be influential in bringing commerce, manu- 
facturing and aeronautic recognition to Tampa. The Chapter argues 
that such an official in the City Administration would be able to lend 
mpetus to development of an international air center here. 

Plans are being made for the 23rd anniversary of the initial flight of 
the first scheduled airline in the world, between St. Petersburg and 
Tampa, Jan. 10, 1914 The celebration held this year featured a re- 
enactment of the historic flight, a 1910 pusher-type plane being used 
to represent the Benoist boat used on the original flight. In contrast, 
1 National Air Lines plane and other ships escorted the ancient flying 
boat 

Air shows were staged here and at St. Petersburg, in connection with 
the observance of the flight anniversary. This was one of the first 
major projects of the Tampa Chapter following presentation of its 
charter in January, when a roster of 103 was admitted to the national 
organization, setting a national record. The Tampa Real Estate Board, 
then headed by Leslie H. Blank, aided in the membership drive and 
Tampa Chapter now is fourth largest in the United States. Civic 
clubs of the city all created aviation committees which have been in- 
strumental in building the N. A. A. Chapter here. 

The Fordon-Brown National Air Shows, Inc., aerial show troupe 
which includes seven of the nation’s outstanding stunt pilots, will be 
the feature attraction of the second annual Tampa Air Show to be pre- 
sented here Jan. 10. 

Sponsored by the Tampa Chapter of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, the show will be staged in commemoration of the 23rd an- 
niversary of the establishment of the world’s first commercial air line, 
which operated between here and St. Petersburg. One thousand placards 
advertising the event have been printed for distribution to Tampa 


merchants. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 




















Among those expected to play important roles in the show are Milo 
Burcham, holder of the world’s inverted flight record, four hours and 
32 minutes; Capt. Dick Granere, former Canadian war ace who spe- 
cializes in acrobatic flying in a low-powered pusher type plane; Harold 
Johnson, only pilot ever to stunt a six-ton tri-motored plane at a max- 
imum altitude of 5000 feet; Joe Jacobson who specializes in the dan- 
gerous “9-G” dive from an altitude of 7000 feet. 

Aviation in Tampa is boosted by an organization that is helping to 
prove that flying can be a game for every man and woman and that 
flying for sport or business can be within the means of all. 

The Floridair Flying Club. composed of young aviation enthusiasts 
all of student and private license status, is said to be the only private 
club in the state owning its own ship. The club recently purchased 
a new cabin monoplane and the members are offered pleasure as well as 
valuable practical training at nominal cost. 

Started in 1934 by several amateur flyers who purchased a used single 
place monoplane, the club soon attracted attention in aviation circles 
by participating in meets and other activities. The project proved so 
successful that with added enthusiasm and confidence the club ex- 
panded and incorporated early this year. 

Clyde Hall is president of the club and other officers are Louis 
Milam, vice-president; Walter M. Cridlebaugh, secretary-treasurer; Bar- 
ney Tatum and Morris Kotler, directors. 

Clifford W. March, licensed transport pilot, is technical adviser and 
Edward Hutchins, Municipal Airport manager, agreed recently to act 
as Operations manager. 

Members include: J. A. Waterman, R. A. Hathaway, Carl Brorein, 
Frank Fernandez, Mat Balentine, Burt Nayler, Miss Jean Blood, Pete 
Burnett, A. D. Davis, A. E. Brooks, Charles Davis, Dan Galvin, Dean, 
Henry Gonzales, E. Blevins, Rudy Schwabe, Bill Williams, Milo Vega, 
Armin Smith, Zed Williams, Frank Thompson, Amos Richardson, E. P. 
McGeachy, Elmer Hart, E. B. Powers, §. H. Morris, Ted Bell, A. D. 


Davis and F. H. Coune Jr. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


By Frances Brown 


The Tulsa Unit of the Women’s National Aeronautical Association 
held its January meeting on the sixth with fourteen members in at- 
tendance for both luncheon and business meeting. 


New member Mrs. Waldo D. Emery was made welcome. Mrs. Emery 





— BARGAINS -— 


CESSNA C-34, Warner 145 h.p., total time 160 hours. New 
last June. Radio shielding and bonding. Sensitive altimeter 
and other extras. Grimes retractable landing lights. 

WACO DELUXE CABIN, 1934, Wright 250 h.p. Time on en- 
gine since overhaul 166 hours. Lights, flares, Lear radio, air 
brakes, puncture proof tubes, new seat and floor coverings. 70 
gallon tanks. 

STINSON CABIN SM-7A, Wright 300. Hamilton prop, 90 gal- 
lons gas tanks, westnrort Radio, relicensed to June, engine only 
200 hours since major, plane and engine in excellent condition. 
Plenty of extras. 

TWO MONOCOUPES, one with Lambert engine. New Janu- 
ary 17. Tailwheel and heater. Other with Warner 90, turn 
and bank, engine cowl, metal propeller. 

FAIRCHILD 24-C8-C Warner Super Scarab 145 h.p. Genera- 
tor, radio, airspeed, turn and bank, rate of climb. Dual. Total 
time 750 hours. Less than 50 hours since major. 

WACO F-2, Continental 210. Custom single place open. 
Steel prov, enclosed rear cockpit, starter, RCA Radio, 70 gallon 
tanks. Airplane in A-1 condition and snappiest sport job ever 
offered at this price. Cruises honest 128 m. p. h. 

LOCKHEED VEGA, Wasp SCI, only 164 hours total time. Five 
place. Tip top shape, leather upholstery. Gas in wings, 230 
gallons. 

WACO DELUXE CABIN 1934. Wright 250. Total time on plane 
and engine 800 hours. Time since major less than 200 hours. 

STINSON RELIANT Model SRS, 1934. Lycoming 245 h. p. 
Controllable prop. Special paint, leather upholstery, all instru- 
ments and radio, only 65 hours since major by Booth-Henning, 
total time only 450 hours. 

STINSON Model SR5, 1934, Lycoming 245 h. p., Hamilton prop. 
RCA Radio, Landing lights, flares, 70 gallon gas tanks. 

TRAVELAIR Open Biplane, Wright J-5, 3 place, Hamilton prop, 
full air wheels, tail wheel, duals, 145 hours since major, 400 
hours since complete overhaul. 


P. F. [Pop] HOTCHKISS 


AIRPLANE EXCHANGE AND BROKERAGE 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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has a keen general interest in aviation, as well as a personal contact 
inasmuch as her husband is an officer in the Army Air Corps Reserves. 

Continuing the winter’s social program, members planned to have a 
Valentine Dance on February 13th in the Administration Building at 
the Municipal Airport. An arrangements committee was appointed 
with Mrs. John Wallace, chairman, assisted by Mrs. W. G. Green, Mrs. 
A. M. Alcorn, Mrs. Russell Reeves, Mrs. E. M. Wyatt, and Mrs. Gor- 
don Wright. The dance is to be a gala affair, and Cupid’s traditional 
atmosphere into Tulsa’s beautiful air terminal building. Invitations to 
attend the Valentine dance will be cordially extended to aeronautical 
people at Oklahoma City, Bartlesville, Dallas, and others in the South- 
west area. 

Absent member Mrs. A. M. Horrall was reported as having driven 
to California for a brief visit with her mother; while Mrs. Earl Field 
is On an extended trip in Texas with her flying husband. 

Mrs. “Bill” Green gave the meeting a very interesting account of 
the unexpected opportunity which she had a few weeks ago to attend 
the organization meeting of the Dallas Unit, W. N. A. A.. She de- 
scribed the large number attending and the keen enthusiasm of the 
Dallas group, and our Tulsa Unit wishes to congratulate the Dallas 
girls on this fine start. Mrs. Green happened to be flying with her 
husband to Mexico City and was stopping overnight in Dallas. 

Mrs. Willis Brown, president Tulsa Unit, stated that she and her 
husband had entertained Miss Laura Ingalls at dinner on Christmas 
Day and had had a very enjoyable visit with her. Miss Ingalls came 
to Oklahoma to assist in the presentation ceremony of the F. A. I. gold 
medal awarded to Wiley Post, which was held at Tulsa December 12th. 
She found herself delayed over the Christmas holiday, and had an in- 
teresting time in the Tulsa Indian store, shopping for gifts for her 
friends and family in the East. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
By Art Keil 


Leading government, airline and Florida officials, famous fliers and 
more than 10,000 winter visitors and residents helped dedicate Morri- 
son Field here December 19th and launched the first regular airmal 
and passenger service to Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. 

The county’s new quarter-million dollar airport was formally opened 
with addresses by Charles P. Graddick, Washington, superintendent of 
airmail service; Grover C. Loening, Palm Beach and New York; Capt. 








ANNOUNCING 


The Entire 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
RIGHTS AND EQUIPMENT 


of The WILEY POST Airricne 


A. T. C. 561 


Are Offered 


FOR SALE 


The complete set-up of engi- 
neering data, jigs, dies and 
equipment, representing an 
outlay in excess of $100,000.00 
can be quickly. assembled for 
production. With a small sales 
organization and available fi- 
nancing plans, this is a real 
opportunity and has great 
possibilities in the American 
and foreign markets. 


The Wiley Post Airplane is a 
light two place, biplane, pow- 
ered with our dependable con- 
version of the sturdy model A 


Ford engine. It is especially 
adapted to low cost student 
instruction work, and is de- 
signed to sell in the $1,000.00 
class due to its low production 
costs of materials and labor. 


&$20.000.00 
WILEY POST Aircraft Corporation 


J. H. BURKE, Pres. 


Box 1002 Oklahoma City, Okla. 























We Buy 


List your offerings with SOUTHERN AERO 
SALES. Numerous clients ready to buy. Have 
immediate need for two J-5 TravelAirs. Also 
good ships for charter work. We can sell your 
offerings. Send all information in first letter. 


We Soll 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE: 


Metal Lockheed Vega, Wasp C-1 motor. Total motor hours 
400, 200 since complete overhaul, forged pistons, K. E. 
Valves, completely modernized. Complete set blind flying 
instruments including Directional Gyro. Landing lights, 
flares, outside temperature gauge. 

Lycoming Stinson Reliant in excellent condition. Total time 
on ship and motor only 300 hours. Bargain. 

TravelAir C-6, 165 h. p. motor. Stearman Landing gear, 
radio, landing lights, detachable motor mount, just recently 
re-licensed. 

]-6-5 Sportwing TravelAir blind flying ship. Motor just 
majored. 

Ox TravelAir, licensed, detachable motor mount. Give-a- 
way price. 

Late 1936 Cabin Aeronca, motor just completely majored. 

Waco Cabin in perfect condition. 

]-5 C-3-B Stearman. 175 hours since major overhaul. Blue 
with white stripes. In dandy shape. Bank and Turn, Air- 
speed and Clock. Only 1200 hours total time. 


Cessna C-34. only 150 hours total time. Sensitive altimeter, 
turn and bank. lights, flares. manifold pressure gauge, head 
temperature thermocouple, extra tanks, deluxe upholstery. Best 
bargain in any priced airplane. 

Warner Monocoune, perfect condition. 1933 model. 

Rebuilt Challenger TravelAir. a beautiful ship at a give-a- 
way price. 

1934 Stinson Reliant landing gear, oleo. Cheap. 


MOTORS AND PARTS 


SID1 Wasp. Brand new. Equipped as received from fac- 
tory. Never been out of box. Original cost $6,500—at sub- 
stantial reduction. 10 to 1 blower and 6 to 1 compression. 
Fully equipped, vacuum pump, air valve pump, electric starter, 
hot spot hub nut. front comb. etc. 


Hurry. This Was> will be SOLD! 


Wasp C motor. No time since overhaul. Forged pistons, 
K. E. valves. 


Two complete J-6-9 disassembled motors. A real oppor- 
tunity to buy these parts cheap. 


Parts from disassembled Lambert motor for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. 


Will trade Wasp power section for J-5 parts. 
Completely overhauled S1D1 carburetor. 


Disassembled Lycoming motor including cases. These 
parts in good serviceable condition. 


Plenty of Aeronca parts including complete tail group for 
Aeronca, two late type oleo landing gears, one damaged 
wing, one fuselage. 


Warner Commandaire parts including fuselage, damaged 
wings and landing gear. 


New OX Swallow fuselage and parts, sale or trade. 


LOW CASH PRICES—TRADES 
ACCEPTED 


* 


SOUTHERN AERO SALES 


Bi dusts V. Ritchey, Manager 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 
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Eddie Rickenbacker, general manager of Eastern Air Lines, and Con- 
gressman J. Mark Wilcox of Florida. 


Nearly 10,000 letters bearing a special cachet which postal officials 
said was the only one of its kind ever issued. Because airmail service 
was carried on here in 1931 for a few days and stopped because of 
field conditions then, the cachet is named “First Resumption Flight.” 
Thousands of the letters, from all portions of the country, have been 
here for more than a year, awaiting completion of the field. 


Principals of the All American Air Maneuvers together with 20 of 
the 28 planes which made the Miami-Havana race last Sunday stopped 
at the port for the dedication on their way north and west. Lieut. 
Joseph Mackey, premier American aerobatic flyer who represented the 
United States at the Paris games last summer, featured the Air Show 
with a thrilling exhibition of aerial acrobatics and sky writing. 


Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, one-legged Russian war ace, now 
designing military planes for the United States, who established a new 
World record for amphibian planes between New York and Miami last 
week, flew to West Palm Beach to salute Morrison Field preparatory to 
taking off to break a speed record between West Palm Beach and 
Washington. 


Capt. Alex Papana, Royal Roumanian Air Corps ace, and world 
famous stunt flyer, who thrilled the crowds at Miami with the latest 
developments in flying as Europe knows it, added an international touch 
to the dedication. 

More than sixty planes, which participated in the Miami Show flew 
to West Palm Beach to participate in the dedication. They included 
some of America’s most famous racing and stunt pilots, aviation offi- 
cials and airplane manufacturers from throughout the country. 


Wichita, Kansas 
By Creighton Merrell 


A sum of $2,500,000 worth of business was put on the books for 
1936 by Wichita’s three airplane factories. This figure more than 
doubles that done in 1935 and at present many orders remain unfilled. 
More than 700 employees are at work and more will be hired. 


Stearman Aircraft Company took the lead by receiving awards for 
military planes from the U. S. Army and three foreign governments. 
A total of 120 planes are now being built on contracts signed last 
year. The factory is undergoing rearrangement and every effort being 
made to step production up. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. built twice as many planes in 1936 as in the 
previous year. However, since more expensive equipment was purchased 
on the average the value of the year’s business was tripled. With the 
advent of the new all-metal Beech transport it is likely that 1937 will 
see tremendous activity at the East Central plant. Machinery is being 
purchased and the factory altered to provide faster production. 

Since Cessna Aircraft Company was not on a production basis for 
the first part of 1935 it is not possible to compare that year with 
1936. However, fifty C-34 airplanes came off the line last year and 
predictions are that twice this number of C-37 models will be flown 
away this year. 

The Swallow Airplane Company is also expected to go into produc- 
tion early this year on the Menasco powered monoplane now under- 
going final tests. 

The most unusual airplane ever to be built in Wichita is now being 
test flown at the municipal airport by Alanson Dutch Rawdon, in- 
spector at Stearman Aircraft Company. The airplane is known simply 
as the “Dalrymple’ and was designed by Wayne Dalrymple, engineer 
for Stearman. Assisting him in construction was Clarence Pfeiffer. 


The airplane is a cantilever low wing monoplane with a span of 20 
feet 8 inches and has a gross weight of only 475 Ibs. Powered with a 
30 h. p. Aeronca engine a speed of 110 miles per hour has been achieved 
and better speeds are expected as soon as adjustments to the engine are 
made. Later a 40 h. p. engine may be fitted for racing purposes. 

Col. Antonio Muniz, of the Brazilian army air service, will arrive in 
Wichita with his family about February Ist to stay here as supervisor 
of construction of airplanes being built for his government by the 
Stearman Aircraft Company. Col. Muniz stopped here shortly before 
the first of the year to make necessary arrangements and reported he 
appreciated the welcome he was receiving in this country and of his 
interest in our customs and manners. 

Early in December, T. J. Alford, factory inspector for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, arrived in Wichita to relieve J. H. Douglas, in- 
spector for this district, of part of his fast growing responsibilities. 
Inspection work at the Beech and Cessna factories has been so heavy 
that Douglas has not been able to devote sufficient time to inspection 
work over the state. Alford will devote his full time to factory in- 
spection and thus permit Douglas to spend nearly all of his time to 
field work. The latter is spending the first half of January at Kansas 
City at a Department meeting for inspectors. Alford is a well liked 
newcomer and undoubtedly will be a big asset to production work the 
coming year. 
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Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 


STINSON 1934 Model Reliant powered by Lycoming 225 h. p. engine. 
Only 400 hours and in A-1 shape. Paint like new. Bargain at $2,500. 
A. B. Alkek. P. O. Box 211. Victoria, Texas. 


WACO 1934. 225 Continental. Modernized at factory and only eighty 
hours since complete major. Extra instruments, Radio, Flares. etc. 
Bargain at $2700. Trade or Terms. Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FAIRCHILD “24” 1936 model. Beautiful finish, extra instruments, radio, 
etc. One of the best in the country. Must be sold. Bennett Aircraft, 
Inc., Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


To Experienced Pilots Only: 

Miles-Atwood Special racer, completely rebuilt, total time on plane 
only 17 hours. Winner of over thirty races in last three years in 
national and international meets. Powered with brand-new C-4S 
Menasco with only two and one-half hours total time. Guarantee 260 
miles per hour. Complete with special trailer for transportation, tools, 
lots of spares and instruments. Only experienced pilots need apply. 
For further particulars write Box 108, Southern Flight, Ledger Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


























FOR SALE: J]-6-5 motor in excellent condition. Only 278 hours 
total time. 47 hours since top overhaul. Speed Ring. All new 
spark plugs. Also steel prop, Haywood Starter, complete land- 
ing gear, Bendix wheels and brakes with brand new tires and 
tubes. Three Pioneer Compases. Bank and Turn. Air Speed. 
Altimeter and Tachometer. 
Prefer to sell entire equipment to one purchaser 

At Sacrifice Price 

838 MONROE ST. 


L. S. BYRD FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











IF YOU NEED any J-5 parts, includi lier, write Buster Trimble, 
506 West Central, Fort Worth, Texas. “Also selling excellent parts from 
dismantled six place J-5 Stinson. Good inctrumenta, including Bank and 
Turn, Rate of Climb, Altimeter, Pi tachometers, oil 
pressure gauges, etc., sacrificed at 2 prices. 











PARACHUTES of all makes and types at popular prices. Good Irvin 
Seat Packs as low as $55. C. 1. Merrell Parachute Service, 631 North 
Topeka, Wichita, Kansas. 


PLANES WANTED 


WANTED: Two J-5 engines. State condition and lowest cash price in 
first letter. Also two J-5 Travelairs or two OX-5 Travelairs which can 
be converted to J-5 engine. Write Box 108, care Southern Flight, Ledger 
Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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HELP WANTED: Free limited number of Mechanic's courses, livin 
penses included. Single auto mechanics preferred. Blackwell Flying 
Service, Palestine, Texas. 

















EXPERIENCED TRANSPORT PILOT, age 27, with A. & E. Mechanics 

License, desires combination flying and maintenance position that offers 

good future, preferably in Southwest. Excellent references furnished on 

application. Eight years varied experience with all types of equip- 

— Write or wire Box 1020, Southern Flight, Ledger Bidg., Fort 
orth, Texas. 





DON'T FORGET! 


The Time The Place The Thing 
Jan. 28-Feb. 
6, 1937..... New York City.National Aviation Show 
March 13-21, 
Bee sences Los Angeles....Second Annual National 
Pacific Aircraft & Boat 
Show 





FREE SOLO COURSE given with purchase of a Taylor Cub. This 
ship t for student training and cross-country flying. Low operat- 
ing cost. Lou Foote Flying Serviea, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 











FOR THE PRIVATE FLYER 


An Aircraft Radio 
TRANSMITTER 

















Complete transmitter weighs less than 25 pounds 
and simple to operate. Works all weather and beam 
stations for 150 to 250 miles in day time and 300 to 400 
miles at night. It is one of the most compact and economical 
radio transmitters in cost and operation. Write or wire for 
further information. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


Hangar 9 — Love Field — Dallas, Texas 








FAST CHARTER SERVICE 
Anytime 


We have added an all metal Wasp powered Lockheed 
Vega to our charter fleet. Complete airline equipment. 
including radio and instruments. Economical rates. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Werth, Texas 


Anywhere 











AVIATION INSIGNIA 
IDENTIFICATION - LAPEL BUTTONS 
| WRIST BANDS 


Prices on special orders in Gold, Silver and 
Platinum gladly sent on request. Tell us 
| what you want. . . we'll send the price. 
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Amphibious Float Gear 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ing beneath it. When the rudder is retracted, however, 


it is seen that the transom is fitted with a roller of gen- 
erous proportions whi h protrudes slightly below it, while 
the rear bottom is curved sharply downward, heavily 
armed. and surfaced with Stellite at the center. 


On still closer inspection, it is seen that the last four 
feet of the float are actually built as a separate, remova- 
ble section, hinged at the deck and fitted with a Bendix 
shock strut, which by means of an ingenious linkage, 
provides the tail with seven inches of oleo spring travel. 
Che result is a combination wheel and skid on the tran- 
som which requires no retraction. It eliminates the tail 
wheel interference of the conventional arrangement, so 
disastrous to water rudder control when most urgently 
needed (such as in approaching a ramp in the wheel 
down position). At the same time it quite obviously 
gives the effectiveness, which no steerable tail wheel alone 


provides. 


Each of the wheels of the main landing gear is sup- 
ported by a pivotal yoke, which connects through a Ben- 
dix shock strut to a small crank concealed under the 
deck of the float. The cranks are operated in unison by 
a handle in the pilot’s cockpit and rotate through an are 
of approximately 190°. Their motion from positive dead 
center locks in both the “down” and “up” positions, and 
retracts the wheels wholly within the floats through an 
aperture in the bottom. Adequate brakes tied into the 
normal control system of the plane, are, of course, pro- 


vided. 


The wheels are located in conventional position well 
forward of the center of gravity, while a secondary step 
is placed ahead of them so as to shield the bottom open- 
ing from water interference. The compartment in which 
they are carried, is made absolutely air tight at the top 
so that its buoyancy is retained through the diving bell 
effect, while the use of the ship as a straight seaplane is 
made possible by providing heavy keels at all wearing 
points on the bottom. In this way the amphibian can 
be handled advantageously on ramps like a normal twin 
float seaplane, with wheels retracted, or even removed, 
if desired. 

The construction of the gear itself follows well estab- 
lished Edo practice using corrosion proof “Alclad” sheet, 
in combination with anodically treated duralumin rivets, 
castings, and extruded sections. The customary longi- 
tudinal “Flutes” on the forward bottom are displaced 
by the use of the secondary steps, but the time tested 
principles of the simple monocoque structure are care- 
fully retained, and the amphibious float gear shows all 
of the maintenance features which Edo’s eleven years of 
seaplane experienc 2 have developed. 


According to their manufacturer’s announcement, the 
new floats will be produced in two models this season, 
suitable for ships in the 4-5 place class weighing from 
3500 to 4000 Ibs. as seaplanes, and it is anticipated that 
the Beechcraft, Stinson and Waco planes will soon make 
their bow in the amphibian field. At the moment the 
new design has the honor of being the only amphibious 
float gear to be given engineering approval by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, but it is understood that Edo will un- 
doubtedly develop new models, in much the same way as 
its standard float gear so as to broaden the field in the 
future. 





Aviation Insurance 


(Continued from Page 11) 


failures are rare, structural failures almost unheard-of. 
That old demon Weather has claimed its quota because 
over-zealous pilots have endeavored to make the airplane 
do what it was never intended to do. Thanks to wonder- 
ful instruments, it is now possible to fly through bad 
weather; but pilots should utilize these aids only for 
emergencies and should not wilfully scorn the elements 
because their planes are decked out with science’s most 
modern contributions. 

This point is admittedly controversial, but in the writ- 
er’s opinion the parachute is one safety device which has 
been sadly neglected by commercial aviation. Of the 
airplane crashes that have occurred, there have been too 
few survivors to tell the story. Once the cause of trouble 
is determined, the prevention of its repetition is often 
easy. The obstacles to widespread adoption of para- 
chutes are twofold: cost and suggestion of danger. As 
for cost, he who can afford an airplane can certainly 
afford a parachute. As for the power of suggestion, there 
is no more excuse for a parachute to arouse a fear of 
impending crash than there is for safety glass to cause 
an automobile passenger to imagine himself being cut 
to ribbons. In the opinion of the writer, if the Bureau 
of Air Commerce would require a parachute for every 
airplane seat, the public would adopt parachutes as readi- 
ly as it did safety glass—and as thankfully, too. 

The achievements of the scheduled airlines have been 
truly remarkable, despite the fact that they ended 1936 
with a series of unfortunate disasters. Bad weather, hu- 
man errors in judgment, too-rigid adherence to schedules, 
all perhaps contributed to these misfortunes. The num- 
ber of miles flown per passenger fatality still run high 
into the millions and present an unparalleled safety rec- 
ord, Even more remarkable is the unprecedented record 
of safety and performance made during the past two 
years by airplanes in the service of corporations and pri- 
vate individuals. Stinson Aircraft, for example, pointed 
out late in 1936 that not one of its planes had been in- 
volved in a serious accident during the year. Many 
other aircraft manufacturers can boast the same record. 

As airplanes in the future become still safer, faster, 
cheaper and easier to fly, they will be more extensively 
adopted to all phases of commercial, industrial and pro- 
fessional endeavor. But, lest they come to grief, let all 
present airplane owners have their aviation insurance 
contracts checked, and all new owners have their con- 
tracts written, by agents who are thoroughly qualified 
for the task. 


Cessna C-37 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Type: 4 Place Cabin Land or Seaplane Monoplane. 
Engine: Warner Super Scarab—145 H.P. at 2,050 R.P.M. 
Performance 

High Speed (at sea level) 

Cruising Speed - 

Landing Speed (flaps down) 

Climb First Minute _ 

Cruising Range (Std. 35 U.S. gal. Capacity ) 
(Special 45 U.S. gal. Capacity) 
(Special 52% U.S. gal. Capacity) 

Service Ceiling 


162 m.p.h. 

143 m.p.h. 

17 m.p.h. 
1.000 ft. 

525 Miles 

675 Miles 

785 Miles 
18,900 ft. 
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@®@WHENEVER YOU SEE A LINE-UP OF AIRPLANES 


count noses...It’s a safe bet that operation than any other make, re- 
the Wacos far outnumber all others. gardless of price...A Waco demon- 
stration will show you the reason. 
most popular airplane. Latest Bureau THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO., TROY, OHIO 
of Air Commerce figures show nearly 
forty percent more Wacos in licensed 


Waco has always been America’s 














Demand Air Line Perfection In Your Work! 


Our completely modern overhaul department and shops are under the per- 
sonal supervision of Bill Click, who for eight years was maintenance engineer for 
the entire Southern Division of American Airlines. This fact PLUS the best ma- 
chinery, latest methods, and the finest Master Mechanics available, guarantee 
air line perfection in your repair and overhaul work. 

We specialize in the maintenance and overhaul of leading aircraft engines. 
As distributors for Jacobs, Wright and Continental, we carry a complete stock 
of parts for these engines. «e ma 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. THAT MEANS--WE DO IT RIGHT! 


BENNETT AIRCRAFT, INC. 


. (Bus) Merritt Vice-President and General lle 


distributors of 


Love Field Dallas, Texas 


Approved Repair Station Number 281 




















The STINSON AIRCRAFT CORP. 


AND 


BOOTH-HENNING, INC. 


Are pleased to announce the appointment of 


HANGAE SIX. Ine. 


f 
Stinson Field 


San Antonio. Texas 


Leland Long J. H. Lapham P. H. Hebert 


STINSON AIRPLANES 


See the 
NEW «1937» STINSON RELIANT 


Ask for a demonstration 
at 
Hangar Six. Ine.. « Stinson Field « San Antonio. Texas 


Booth-Henning. Ine. + Love Field « Dallas. Texas 
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